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PRICE (WITH THE JOURNAL) SIXPENCE 
BY POST £1 4s, PER ANNUM, 











iT SILVER MEDAL, ROYAL CORNWALL POLYTECHNIC 
Highest Award for Effectiveness in Boring, and Economy in 
the Consumption of Air. 


JUBILEE EXHIBITION, 1882. 
THE PATENT 


CORNISH” ROCK DRILL. 


FIRST FIRST 


ILVER AWARD 


MEDAL, BORING 


MINING CONTEST 


WSTITUTE DOLCOATH 


OF MINE, 


DRNWALL, DECEMBER, 


1881, 


ices and particulars on application to the Manufacturers, 


HOLMAN BROTHERS, 
MBORNE FOUNDRY AND ENGINE WORKS, 
CAMBORNE, CORNWALL. 


INES, AIR COMPRESSORS, TUNNELLING 
CARRIAGES, TRIPODS, &c., 
From own design, or to order. 





THE PATENT 


LIPSE” ROCK-DRILL 
“RELIANCE AIR-COMPRESSOR.” 


iver Medal awarded at Boring Competition, East Pool Mine, Sept. 1883. 


HIGHEST AWARD. 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ARE NOW SUPPLIED TO TNE 
PLISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS 
And are also in use in a number of the 
EST MINES. RAILWAYS, QUARRIES, AND HARBOUR 
ORKS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND ABROAD 
OR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES, apply to— 
HORN & CO., 22, Charing Cross, London, 8.W, 


TENT PULVERIZER. 








; “ 
> CAN AQWAYS BE a EN AT WORK . 


SOLEZEMANUFACTURE RS, 


. JORDAN, SON, & COMMANS, 


52, GRACECHURC H STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HALF- PRICE—ONE SHILLING POST ‘FREE. 
A few copies with the covers slightly soiled of the 
LISH AND FOREIGN MINING GLOSSARY 
want added the SMELTING TERMS used in FRANOE, SPAIN N, 


* Published at the Mrxinwa JournAt Office, 26, Fleet street, E.C. 
and all Booksellers. 


GERSOLL 
RIL 


HI 
AWARDS, 


American Institute, 1872. Rio de Janeiro Exhibition, 1875. 
American 'nstitute, 1873, Australia Brisbane Exhibition, 1876, 
London International Exhibition, 1874, | Philadelphia Exhibition, 1874. 
Manchester Scientific Society, 1875. Royal Cornwall Poly technic, 1877. 

t eeds Exhibition, 1875, Mining Institute of Cornwall, 1877. 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic, 1975, Paris Exhivition, 1878. 


WROUGHT- IRON STEAM TUBES. 


AND 


TUBES FOR BOILERS, PERKINS'’S, and other HOT-WATER SYSTEMS. 


For Catalogues of Rock Drills, Air Compressors, Steel or Iron Steam Tubes. 
Boller Tubes, Perkins’s Tubes, Pneumatic Tubes, Boring Tubes, and all kinds of 
Machinery and Mining Plant, apply to— 


LE GROS, MAYNE, LEAVER & CO. 


60, Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C. 


The New System for Working Gold, 
Stream Tin, and Diamond Alluvials. 


———— 
THE “BALL PATENT.” 
9, BUSH LANE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


— 


This new system renders River and Placer Marsh Swamps and 
Plateau Mining the cheapest of all. No head of water required as 
per Californian Hydraulic System. Only a few tons of water wanted 
a day, 

ABSOLUTELY CLEARS THE LAST PARTICLE ON 

BED ROCK OR CLAY BOTTOM. 


No fall required for damping tailings. Depths of rivers, floods, and 
other difficulties entirely surmounted. 600 tons a day raised, dis- 
persed, washed, and dumped per day for 3d. a ton by smallest plant, 
1200 tons by second size plant at 2d. per ton. 
See Mining Journal, 19th January and 16th February, 1884, on 
THE CHEAPEST METHOD OF TREATING AURIFEROUS ALLUVIALS. 


NOTICE—TO MINING*> INVESTORS. 

In such esteem is the system held that several extraordinary par- 
ticipations in Gold Alluvials are offered simply for the trouble of 
putting plant on certain concessions and working it. 

Syndicate A completed. 
Syndicate B completed, 
WANTED, investors in C Syndicate. 


Profits are very large, but it is deemed advisable not to publish 
them, and they will be only communicated to bona fide enquirers. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOW OPEN FOR SYNDICATE C. 


Apply by letter first, or personally to above address, 
Mondays and Tuesdays, 11 to 2 p.m, 




















THE 


“Barrow” Rock Drill 


COMPANY. 


HOSKING AND BLACKWELL’S PATENT, 





ll NECESSARY APPLIANCES for working the said Drills 
sour fue £q payJOA aq uvo faut ‘s]JEYs jo Zuryuis 043 pue ‘sourenb ‘sodojs 
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Their DRILLS have most satisfactorily stood the TEST of LONG 
and CONTINUOUS WORK in the HARDEST KNOWN ROCK in 
numerous mines in Great Britain and other countries clearly proving 
their DURABILITY and POWER. 

About 200 are now at work driving from three to six times the 
speed of hand labour, and at from 20 to 30 per cent. less eost per 
fathom. They can be worked by any miner. 

For PRICES, Particulars and Reports of Successful and Economical 
Working, apply to— 


LOAM AND SON, 
LISKEARD, CORNWALL. 


THE PATENT 


“Cranston” Rock Drill, 


AIR COMPRESSOR, AND DEEP BORING 
MACHINERY. 


For prices, and particulars of rapid‘and economical work accomp ished, apply to 


J. G. CRANSTON, 
GREY STREET NEWCASTLE-ON 
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MACDERMOTT AND GLOVER’S PATENT 


PERCUSSIVE ROCK PERFORATOR 


(IMPROVED) 
FOR HAND-LABOUR ONLY, 


IN HARD ROCK. 


FOR MINES, QUARRIES, AND 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 


RATE OF PENETRATION 
IN GRANITE, 
14 to 2 inches per minute. 
Price £50 complete. 


For full particulars, apply to 


“GLOVER & HOBSON, 


~INGINEERS & MILLWRIGHTS, 
ALBERT IRONWORKS, ST. JAMES’S ROAD, OLD KENT 
ROAD, LONDON, 8.E., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS; OR TO— 


M. MACDERMOTT, 25 and 26, Pudding Lane, London, 
N.B.—A machine can alway s be seen at work (without notice) "at the Albert 
[ronworks. {[ TELEPHONE 4664. } 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE 1s.; BY POST, ls. 1p. 
YREOLOGICAL MAP OF CORNWALL: 
Li By BRENTON SYMONS, C.E., F.O.8. 

A handsome SKETOH MAP, printed in FIVE COLOURS, and showing the 

Geological Formation, the Direction of the Lodes, and other usciul details, 

Will be forwarded on receipt of remittauce. 


MINING JOURNAL Office Fleet-strect, E.C. 
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FIRST AWARD. |! FIRST AWARD. 
SYDNEY. 1879. , a US MELBOURNE, 1881. 


FOR CONVEYING FIRE 
IN BLASTING ROCKS &c.&c 


LP Panis. 1058 | 


tan SoS S< y< oom = & im 
21 caperown 187 pa ADELPHIA. B76 cosooss. 187! 
SILVER MEDAL OF THE MINING INSTITUTE OF CORNWALL, TRURO, 1880, 

for en Improved Method of Simultaneous Blasting. 


VOR SIMULTANEOUS BLASTING. BICKFORD. SMITH AND CO., 


THE INVENTORS, AND ORIGINAL PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAFETY AND INSTANTANEOUS FUSES AND IGNITERS 


FOR USE IN ALL BLASTING OPERATIONS AND SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR ANY CLIMATE 


Note the TRADE MARK: Two Separate threads through centre of Fuse. 


BICKFORD, SMITH AND CO.’S Patent Igniters and Instantaneous Fuses for simultaneous blasting are being extensively used at home and abroad 
improved method is the cheapest, simplest, and most dependable ever introduced for simultaneously firing any number of charges. For full particulars, 


PRICE LISTS, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, AND SAMPLES TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


— Y + j Y i? rT’ ;" 
Factorrrss—TUCKINGMILL CORNWALL; AND ST. HELENS JUNCTION, LANCASHIRE. 
HEAD OFFICE—TUCKINGMILL, CORNWALL. 
LANCASHIRE OFFICE—ADELPHI BANK CHAMBERS, SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL: 
LONDON OFrricE—85, GRACECHURCH STREBRT, E.C. 











Every package bears Bickford, Smith, and Co.’s copyright label. 


= — ——— 


R. S. NEWALL AND CO., 


Sole Patentees of Untwisted Wire Rope. 
Iron & Steel Ropes of the highest quality for Collieries 
Railways, Suspension Bridges, &c. 


PATENT STEEL FLEXIBLE ROPES AND HAWSERS. 

















—— 


da at 


IRON STEEL, AND COPPER CORDS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 
= COPPER CABLES of high Conductivity for Electric Light and Power, 
es = London: 130, STRAND, W.C. Liverpool: 7, NEW QUAY. 


Glasgow: 68, ANDERSTON QUAY. 





MANUFACTORY: GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 








ROBEY & CO. 


NOTICE TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINE OWNERS, &c. 


The PATENT “ROBEY” MINING ENGINE is complete 
in itself, ready for putting down and setting to work, 

Gem cither as a Permanent or Temporary 
Engine. 
















LONDON OFFICES:— 


447. Cannon Street, E.C. 





Robey’s Vertical Stationary Steam 
Engine, 1% to 16-h.p. 


>" 












ie 


NOMINAL, 





ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK FROM 4 TO 65-H.P. 





Please note this is the Original “ Roney” Engine as designed 
i OE and manufactured by Messrs. Roney and Co., of Lincoln. All 
The Improved Robey Fixed Bngine A 


j nad others are mere attempts at imitation. 
Locomotive Boiler Combined, 4 to 65-h.p., ‘ : : . ens 
and Compound Robey Semi-fixed Engine. For particulars and prices apply to the Patentees and Soie Manufacturers— 


_ -ROBEY AND CO., GLOBE WORKS, LINCOLN, ENGLAN D. 
Dee meio, MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS._ 


the ONLY PAPER inthe United States that gives FULL LATEST ACCOUNT 


from all the GREAT GOLD, SILVER, IRON, and COAL MINES of AMERICA NEAR VICTORIA STATION, MANCHESTER. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR MINING 8TOCKS. Information free 
ALEX. ROBT. CHISOLM, Proprietor. | (ESTABLISHED 1790). 


Jondon Office—H. CARTER, Manager ,36, King William-street, London. J O H N ‘ ‘ 4h A N i A R A N D C Q °9 


> HILLIPS ‘MONTHLY MACHINERY REGISTER,-— 





THE BEST MEDIUM IN THE KINGDOM Manufacturers by STEAM POWER of all kinds of Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for 
rOR THE 7 
wr ay aS LEAD AND COPPER MINES. 
NEW OR SECONDHAND MACHINERY. Jigger Bottoms and Cylinder Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper. 








Subscription, 4s. per annnam, post free. EXTRA STRONG PERFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES. as. bas 
y ‘sup I 7 TOR, ere [Eee wt S, 
CHARLES D PHILLIPS, NEWPORT, MON. PERFORATED IRON, STEEL, COPPER, AND ZINC PLATES IN VARIOUS DIMENSIONS AND THICKNESS! 


Shipping Ordere Exeouted with the Greatest Dispatch. 


[Nov. 29, 1884, 















ONE man can EASILY tip ANY WEIGHT in these wagons. 
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R. HUDSON'S 
Patent Steel Grucks, Points and Crossings, 
PORTABLE RAILWAY, STEEL BUCKETS, &e., &c. 





——<, 








Telephone No. 14, 
4 , red 
Leeds Bechange, and all GILDERSOME FOUNDRY, NEAR LEEDS. Telegraphic Adres — 
the principal Hotels and a 


places of i noes in the (Near Gildersome Station, G.N.R. Main Line, Bradford to Wakefield and London, A © Gale ened. 





2, PATENT UNIVERSAL TRIPLE-CENTRE 


ONE man can EASILY tip ANY WEIGHT in these wagons. 


—_ 








via Laisterdyke and Ardsley Junctions.) 











Urwarps of 25,000 of these Trucks and Wagons have been supplied to the South African Diamond Mines; American, Spanish, Indian, and Welsh Gold, Silver, Copper, and 
Lead Mines; Indian and Brazilian Railways, and to Railway Contractors, Chemical Works, Brick Works, and Coal and Mineral Shippers, &c., &c., and can be made to lift off 
the underwork, to let down into the hold of a vessel, and easily replaced. They are also largely used in the Coal and other Mines in this country, and are the LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, and most CAPACIOUS made, infinitely stronger and lighter than wooden ones, and are all fitted with R. H.’s Patent “ Rim” round top of wagons, requiring no 
rivets, and giving immense strength and rigidity. End and body plates are also joined on R. H.’s patent method, dispensing with angle-irons or corner plates. 


Patented in Europe, America, Australia, India, and British South Africa, 1875, 1877, 1878, 1881, and 1883: 
N.B:—The American, Australian, Indian, and Spanish Patents on Sale. 


CAN BE MADE TO ANY SIZE, AND TO ANY GAUGE OF RAILS. 
1—PATENT STKtL END = 
TIP WAGONS. 7.—PATENT STEEL MINING WAGONS. \. {| : R.HUDSOINS PATENT 


4 RIMMED & JOINTED 
» 2 STEEL Mintnc WAGGON 


; GILDERSOME FOUNDRY 
near LEEDS 
















e& 









12, PATENT STEEL HOPPER WAGON, 
WITH BOTTOM DOORS. 
ee 
FVHUDSONS PATENT 


CUULASOME FouNQRY = 


8.—PATENT DOUBLE-CENTRE STEEL Se 
SIDE TIP WAGONS, 
Will tip either side of Wagons. 









a 








STEEL TIPPING TRUCK, 
Will tip either srpz or either END of rails, 


( 


eel ee 
R.HUDSONS PATENT 
siDETIPPINGT RUN 
*cILDERSOME rea 5 of aj — 


o>} > EAR peeps 





13.—PATENT STEEL HOPPER WAGON. 


—————— 
5 


RAGIN PATENTEE 


CAREOME TORRY. 
WEAR | al Z 


1 3,—PATENT TRIPLE-CENTRE STEEL 
SIDE TIP WAGONS. 











9.—PATENT STEEL ALL-ROUND TIP 
WAGON, 





14.—SELF-RIGHTING STEEL 





? aT ge i , ~ ’ , oa A) fae Pld 
ST non TIP BUCKET. 
- . 7 (The “ CatTcu ” can also be made SELF 
ACTING if desired.) 


P >t ‘ 
' 2 . 
<4 s pay fastie 











4, -PATENT STEEL PLATFORM OR 
CROSSING. 








5.—PATENT STEEL CASK, 
As supplied to H.M. War Office for the late war in Egypt). 
DouBLE the sTrenern of ordinary Casks without any 
INCREASE in weight. = 


(Made from 10 gals. capacity Urwakus to any desired size.) 11.—RIGHT AND LEFT-H \ND STEEL 
POINT AND CROSSLNG. 











= 17.—STEEL SELF-CONTAINEL 
TURNTABLE, 





: PATENT. dointen Cas. 
Patented 1878 





16.—PATENT STEEL WHEELBARROWS. 
Made to any Size. 
Lightest and Strongest in the Mark 


CILDERSOME FOUNDRY 
NEAR LEEDS. 











6.—ROBERT HUDSON'S 
PATENT tvperoven TRON iy SMITHS HEARTH, 


_ A Special quality made almost entirely Be 
ID STERL, effecti a GREAT SAVINGE 
iN WEIGHT. 


(Also made in Cast Tron for use where 
weight is not a consideration. 

















I PATENT STEEL CHARGING BARROW, 
I ! Renoru & much LIGHTER than ordinary Barrow 







18.—* AERIAL” STEEL 
WINDING TUB. 














Large numbers in use by all the principal Engineers in this Largely employed in the South African 
country and abroad. mond Epsles 






— — + 





ALL KINDS OF BOLTS NUTS, AND RIVETS MADE TO ORDER ON THE PREMISES 
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THE “HIRNANT” ROCK DRILL 






















THI 

This ROCK DRILL is the result of an extensive and practical experience, and was designed to overcome 3/2 ed fh 

the proved defects in the leading Rock Drills now in the market. LARMUTH ail o cvest 
—— a and ; west for 

mi ty b trict, ris 

The following important sidiuta are lle in the , HIRNANT ” ROCK DRILL:— HOWA8TH's al mie 
PATENT. x R 120 ft. 

GREAT ECONOMY in motive power. : passes. 

P gino 

GREAT DURABILITY as the destructive shock common to the Cams of 3 - 
ordinary Rock Drills is ENTIRELY overcome. f i. 

° . ° ° . : he lode 

THE CAM is locked at each end of the Stroke whilst the blow is delivered. wy gal 

, * been ob 

PROVISION to take up any slack in the Feed Screw arising from wear. sialon 

r , . . through 

Four No. 3 “HIRNANT” Rock Drills have been for the past 15 months, ound. 
west, W 

and now are, in DAILY USE boring the Hirnant Tunnel, North Wales, for the of por 
the rat 

Liverpool Corporation New Weiewacn, together with complete plant, including and tw 
c f ceru: 

the nor 

PATENT ROCK DRILL CARRIAGES cat 

1 02, 12 

’ pinot 

PATENT AIR COMPRESSORS ven 

been rit 

’ solution 

_ P ° he rich 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, may be seen at work at any time by appointment. pe 
: 7 . of the | 

iCall 

Estimates for Mining Plant, Engines, Boilers, &c., on application— nich 6 

and 10 

silver t 

me of 

[t appe’ 

the nor 

ESTABLISHED 1837. ) ene a | S/S 

ENGINEERS, SALFORD, MAN CHESTER, eS ee vet 

- a ————— : Ir one 











wide, d 
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SAMUEL OSBORN AND CO, ALEX. WILSON & 00, = 


MANUFACTURERS OF TOUGHENED VAUXHALL TRON WORKS, 


LONDON, S.W., ant of 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTINGS ‘2 2cc.0" [> 


Of all descriptions of special strength and solidity. THE EXCELSIOR DIRECT-actino |... 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS. on? 

BEST CAST STEEL FOR ENGINEERS AND MINERS’ PURPOSES; FILES SAWS; HAMMERS; RAILWAY SPRINGS, &c. Aj Cc ruts to 
like th 

STEEL SHEETS AND FORGINGS. ir Vompressors, ao 

rrom 

SOLE MAKERS OF . . ° sie, ¢ 

Winding Engines, ye 

thickne 


R. MUSHET’S CELEBRATED EXTRA BEST senseme macutmany. aa 


TITANIC CAST STEEL FOR BORERS, 88cm 


aeenempennmesininaal en _ watied from J! 


And of R. Mushet’s pecial Steel for Lathe and Planing Tools and Drills, | ican Solemn aunineks eae Oten. oy 


THE STEEL WHICH REQUIRES NO HARDENING. A SKETCH OF THE thet th 


denth 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, SHEFFIELD. oma cin on i 























— ee DESCRIPTION OF THE MINING DISTRICTS, AND THE think t 
ORES PRODUCED IN THEM. a 
ot the 1 
By BRENTON SYMONS, F.C, ty 
Assoc. Mem. Inst. 0.E., of lam 
MINING ENGINEER AND METALLURGIST. ance, t 
Author of “Caradon Mines,” ‘ Mining in the East,’ hill are 
TTT rl 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ** Hydro-Metallurgical Processes,” ‘‘Campiglia Mines,” &c. 5° we 
i re . “ r ; 
fs With Geological Map of Cornwall, and numerous Steel Plates, cranite 
diese MINING BRANDED (5 illustrative of influence of Rock Formations on Scenery ion > 
ae cen p 
j “From a careful study of the book a fair idea of the relati @ merits ot Fror 
several distric ts for pro premeen F different metals may be obtained, an¢ schiste 
even the reader who may consult it without any thought ¢ of turning r the ker " me * 
ledge gained to pecuniary advantage, will find an abundance to satisfy him 'or contin’ 
its perusal—the work is at once concise, cheap, reliable, and entertaining rocky 
| —AMininy Journal, At 
‘ It is a sound book by a competent writer on his subject, the at » treatment bearin, 
°C ° ry - Aen Ca hew of which cannot but afford the man of science and those inter: ed in mining 
Of Ss ecial Toughness Streneth and Durabilit . industry, or generally in the welfare of the Western Senlaneta, very valuable As the 
5 , fa) ’ ge y : the 
information. The map isan excellent one, and a copious index fitly cos” with 
work,”— Western Time s, Plymouth. the ch; 
Ont 
LONDON: been ¢ 
OFFICE OF THE “ MINING JOURNAL,” 26, FLEET STREET, ! surfac 
Tool Steel, Sh Blister, § Fil H Pick & 3 “r 
00 6e ear, 1ster, pring, 11es, Hammers, Licks, WC, si ac a a an OF 
. D nort 
gaat E Eagh A NEW GUIDE TO THE IRON TRAD divide 
OR MILL MANAGERS’ AND STOOK-TAKERS’ ASSISTAS® ; r ‘ha 
N N STEEL W 0 R KS, H EFFI E LOD. ( mnprising Series of Ne wand Cx mprebensive Tables, pract ically ar . f Coal 
| show at one view the Weight of [ron re quired to proc ny Boiler-pla dippir 
———$———————— : iron, and Flat, Square, and. Round Bars, as well as Ho or Strip fro : former 
limensions. To which is added a variety ¢ of Tables for the con niel 72 ee 
chants, including a Russian Table ty JAMES ROS $E, + Bilst © OSE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SARETY FUSE COMPANY, Batman’s Hill Ironworks, Bradley, neat B No, 
| ore ar 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. = alt 
. ‘The Tables are plainly laid « down, and the information desired can be” veins 
cS: J ybtained.”— Mining Jour 8, 
W ORKS a REDRU r H, CORN W ALL, tane 9 rs ea hove be oan ontla re din "Wigan ale one p and thie le but a tithe © of the 
MANUFACTURERS OF | to whom the book should commend itself,’ Wi uit Era ¢ at “oS Of silvs 


“The Work is replete on the subject of unde ware yund manag shat | 


PATENT SAFETY FUSE FOR ALL KINDS OF BLASTING PURPOSES, Le ater emcoannmnnaiate 
_ For MINING & RAILWAY OPERATIONS, 3 —~ Ja panos mm 


ALSO FOR JHE NORTH WALES COAL FIE 1s 
Being a series of Diagrams showing the » Depth, Thicknes ae ie The 


\\ s,and Loca 
Git stn ae A) t ith Ind 
ALL KINDS OF SUBMARINE W ORK. i Sarcrrf Bd Yi) | of the Seams in the principal Oollieries of the various districts, 7 y ane fy 
| yo 1sB 2 y |\oe ical Map, and horizontal sections across the Ruabon, Brym : 
8 CLIM net ( ff ’ ‘ ostyn districts. 
ae o> © ee = 4 t - oe a = J 2 Sow vy 2 -% outictent \ Oy, i By JOHN BATES GREGORY and JESSE PRICE, 
water-resisting proper ies to ensure ignition at any depth Wwe tly of Hope Station, near Mold, Flintshire. bon mal 
For PRICE LISTS, SAMPLES, &c., apply at the Works, or S SEP | Price: , , Mounted d on he ou and, eo re ours. dand varseene ee a a ase. encd- 
, , 908 a | ie s. each; or in boc rm, 12x 9, mounted ant — - ym the M5088 
LONDON OFFICES~—3 and 4, Adelaide Place, King William Street, London Brifz-, EC. Mla, be gbtainied b y order ,of all’ Booksellers, or direst oo of Fe ot olhic# 
J oe é) e © nao 
TRADE MARK,—TRICOLOUR COTTON (Red. White, and Blue), rynning through the colta4/n » Powder, Order for theamount, 
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Original Correspondence. 
Sic camel 
JHE SILVER-BEARING LODES OF THE BARRIER 
RANGES.—No. III. 
s1x,—About three miles to the south-west is the Broken Hill, so 
called from the rugged outline of its rocky summit. This hill is the 


highest point in a narrow ridge which runs north-east and south- 
: for several miles, and forms a considerable feature in the dis- 


= rising for about 150 ft. above the general level of the undulat- 
ing plain country on each side. The crest of the ridge is formed by 


the outcropping of a huge lode. The lode varies in width from 10 to 
120 ft., and in places rises above the surface in large craggy black 
masses. It changes in character every few feet, and consists of fer- 
raginous quartzite, quartz, griesen, felspar, porous brown iron ore or 
ssa, and oxide of manganese (pyrolusite), with patches and veins 
of crystallised lead (cerusite) ; the occasional black colour of the 
4ss is due to the manganese oxide. Two shafts, one 52 ft. deep 
and the other 50 ft., and about 30 chains apart, have been sunk into 
the lode, as well as two smaller shafts between these. I did not see 
apy galena in the stuff raised, but I was informed that a little had 
peen obtained ; and as the cerusite has evidently crystallised from a 
elution of lead derived from the decom position of galena, I believe 
that masses and veins of galena will be found disseminated 
through the lode, as in the case of the smaller lodes near the 
jound Hill on the north-east and the Pinnacle on the south- 
west, Which are probably the continuation of this one. A sample 
of porous gossan from near the surface gave on assay at 
the rate of 3 ozs. 5 dwts. of silver per ton, with a trace of lead; 
and two samples, one taken from a vein 18 in. thick of large crystals 
of cerusite, and another of a finely crystalline mass of cerusite from 
the north shaft on a different part of the lode, gave on assay re- 
spectively 1 02. 124 dwts. of silver and 73°23 per cent. of lead, and 
1 oz. 124 dwts. of silver and 74°87 per cent. of lead. These results 
cannot be*taken as indicative of the argentiferousnature of the lode, 
for the galena from which the cerusite has been derived may have 
peen rich in silver, and yet the silver may not have entered into the 
<lution from which the crystals of cerusite were formed. T herefore, 
the richer silver ore will probably be found in association with the 
yndecomposed sulphide of lead, silver, Xc., or in the oxidised portions 
of the lode which originally contained the sulphides. Mr. George 
\Culloch, of Mount Gipps, showed me the results of assays of 26 
various samples of the ore taken from different parts of the lode, 
which gave at the rate of from 4 ozs, to 45 ozs. of silver to the ton, 
and 10 to 70 per cent. of lead, or an average of 14 ozs. 17 dwts, of 
xilver to the ton, and 46 per cent. of lead. Further prospecting will, 
jam of opinion, prove this to be a valuable argentiferous lead lode. 
it appears to dip with the strata about north 40° west at 50°, and on 
the north-west side sends off several branches; about 10 chainsfrom 
it there is a large dyke of diorite. It is remarkable that no gold has 
yet been found in the vicinity of these intrusions of diorite. 
“‘vhe Pinnacles lodes are situated about 15 miles south-east from 
ilverton. There are two main lodes—one of them, the Minnie 
Moora, has a general strike to the north-west for about 10 chains. 
In one shaft, 7 ft. deep, the lode is seen to be from 3 ft.6 in. to 4 ft. 
wide, dipping west 30° south at 70°, in talcose mica schist, and con- 
sisting of ferruginous crystalline quartzite, with galena interspersed 
here and there through it, and patches of yellow gossan. An average 
sample taken from the whole width of the lode gave an assay at the 
rite of 78028, 8 dwts. of silver per ton and 32:40 per cent. of lead, 
and of the yellow gossan 22 ozs, 1 dwt. of silver per ton and 3 per 
cent. of lead, with traces (under 2 dwts.) of gold. The hanging-wall 
js ferruginous chlorite rock, The lod? winds about,and in one place 
suddenly widens to 30 ft.; in two places it divides for a few yards 
and unites again, in others it sends off branches which thin out en- 
tirely, Within 4 chains of iton the north-east side two other smaller 
lodes crop out, 
stone 12 ft. wide in the middle, then thinning out within a length of 
50 ft. This forms the end of the Charlotte Greenway lode, which 
rus to the south-west for about 10 chains, with a winding course 
like the lode just mentioned, and varying in width from 2 to 36 ft. 
it also consists of ferrnginous quartzite, containing patches of galena. 
From the south-east side there is a branch lode 25 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide, with galena; and 50 ft. off, on the north-west side, is a sepa- 
rate and nearly parallel lode about 6 chains long, and varying in 
thickness up to 20 ft., with galena irregularly distributed through it. 
{sample of the ore which I took from near the surface, and con- 
sisting chiefly of galena, yielded on assay at the rate of 53 ozs. 14 dwt. 
of silver per ton, and 41°12 per cent. of lead, with traces of gold. 
Messrs, Moore and Russell informed me that 12 assays which had 
been made for them of samples from these lodes gave at the rate of 
from 16 ozs. 6 dwts. 16 grs. to 583 ozs, 2 dwts., averaging 137 ozs. of 
silver per ton, and another assay gave 1504 ozs. 6 dwts. of silver per 
ton, It will be seen that these lodes are of large size, and I consider 
that they will be permanent. They have only been prospected to a 
depth of about 7 ft. I did not notice any chloride of silver, but it is 
probably present in the oxidised portions of the lodes. The chief 
silver-bearing ore is the galena, which occurs in patches and grains 
here and there, and much of it can only be separated from the hard 
lodestuff by crushing and concentration. With careful working I 
think that considerable quantities of payable ore could be raised. 

About 1 mile north north-east from these lodes is the middle hill 
of the three Pinnacles, which are remarkable conical hills rising about 
250 ft. above the level of the adjacent country. It consists of a mass 
of laminated ferruginous hard quartzite of a metalliferous appear- 
ance, but I do not see any other than iron init. At the base of the 
hill are soft calcareous talcose mica schists, which strike about north 

5° west, and are traversed by dykes of garnetiferous pegmatite 
granite and diorite, quartz reefs, and small lodes of quartzite re- 
sembling the rocks in the Pinnacles lodes. Most of this country has 
been pegged out, and is being prospected. 

From here to Silverton, and thence to Thackaringa, the same 
schistose rocks. with garnetiferous granite, diorite, and quartz reefs 
continue, forming gently undulating country, and in places rough, 
rocky hills, some of which are from 200 to 250 ft. high. 

At Thackaringa, within a radius of 4 miles, upwards of 30 silver- 
bearing lodes have been discovered ; of these I have examined 22. 
As they are nearly all of the same nature—lenticular lodes of gossan, 
with carbonate of lead and galena, I need only describe a few showing 
the characteristic features. 

On the Gipsy Girl Company’s property the No. 1 lode, which has 
been opened to a depth of 20 ft., following the underlay from the 
surface, and also in a shaft 40 ft. deep, varies from 6 in. to 3 ft. 
thick, and consists of carbonate of lead and galena, accompanied 
by quartz and ironstone stained with carbonate of copper. It dips 
north 20” west at 30° traversing mica schist, and is in one place 
“vided by a horse of granite. It appears on the surface for about 
i chains, then a small ferruginous quartz and galena vein comes in, 
“Ipping east 10° south at 35°. The manager, Mr. J. H. Ellis, in- 
fe tmed me that the ore yields about 50 ozs. of silver per ton, and 
‘2 cent. of lead. 
mo. : lode consists of from 4 to 14 in. of galena, with 2 ft. of iron 
and quartz beneath it. It dips north to north 20° east at 13 
od altered sandstone and schist, intersected by numerons quartz 

ins, and containing carbonate of copper. 


or 


of silver per ton, 14°87 
ya t38 12 ft. deep, Six chains tothe west the same lode dips north 
20 east at 47°, showing galena in quartz. 
ery 
t 


taining galena 1 ft. thick, has been opened to a depth of 6 ft. in mica 
schist. 
same lode also shows 2 ft. thick, maintaining the same dip, east 30°, 
north at 20°, near the north-east corner of portion 10; and 5 chains 


quartz, and ironstone, stained with green carbonate of copper; it 
dips east at an angle of about 30°. North of this is the Nevada lode, 
which dips east at 45° in one place, where it is 1 ft. 10 in. thick, and 
then its outcrop turns round to the north-west. 
galena, quartz, and gossan, with carbonate of copper. 


of galena, carbonate of lead, and ironstone stained wlth green 
carbonate of copper, has been opened, for a length of 20 yards and 


as may be well seen in another lode which has been opened to a 


About 5 chains to the south-west is a mass of iron- | 


toadepth of about 40 ft. 
mica schist, and strikes north 35° east. 
and red oxide of copper, and in sufficient quantity to be workable 
for copper ; one average sample of the ore gave an assay at the rate 
of 4 ozs. 12} dwts. of silver and 3 dwts. of gold per ton, and 24°55 


Pr An assay of a sample 
the ore underlying the galena gave at the rate of 4 ozs. 18 dwts., 
per cent. of copper, and a trace of gold. The 


. In places the galena is 
finely crystallised, and in others it occurs in large cubical crys- 





, 
“sup to 1 in. or more in diameter. 


Varietj 
‘neties of galena for assay, but they 


have not yet arrived from 


Adelaide, 
The lode in the ad joining Goat Hill Mine ( Messrs. Ellis and Owen’s) 
t variable thickness up to 5 ft., and consists of gorsan and galena 
oe of lead irregularly veined through it; it also contains 
lens k os “ . copper and iron pyrites I'he water level has been 
wie at a depth of 72 ft. on the underlay, which is east 20° north 


; 


Five chains southerly is another shaft 38 ft 


deer the k 
is 
of the same character, and from 1 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in 


wide, in mica 





I collected samples of the 


schist, but with a granite dyke on the upper or hanging-wall side. 
About 6 chains to the east is another similar lenticular gossan and 
galena lode, from 6 to 18 in. thick, dipping east 10° south at 70° 
in mica schist. 

At the Hercules Mine (Campbell’s) the lode is from 12 to 18 in. 
thick, consisting of ironstone, carbonate of lead, and galena, It has 
well-defined walls, dipping easterly about 55°, and the rock in which 
it occurs differs from the general country rock of this district, being 
a hard horn blendic mica schist, containing veins of calcite and 
quartz, with garnets. A shaft has been sunk upon it 80 ft. deep. 
The ore is said to yield from 40 ozs. to 80 ozs. of silver to the ton, 
and from 50 to 70 per cent. of lead. Another lode, which is being 
prospected on the same property, is 10 in. thick, with lenticular 
patches of galena 3 in. thick. It dips east 15° north at 30°, in mica 
schist, and hard altered sandstone. A short distance to the south- 
west, in portion 11, a lode 4 ft. thick, of ironstone and quartz, con- 


It is seen again about 100 yards to the north-west. The 


further north 10° east is another outcrop, 3 ft. 6 in. thick, of galena, 


It also consists of 


In the Pioneer Company’s ground a lode 2 ft. thick, with bunches 


6 ft. deep, and from it the manager, Mr. T. Rosewall, informed me 
that he had taken about 100 tons of ore. It dips east 20° south, at 
17°. Seven other lodes, from 3 in. dip to 6 ft. wide, have been 
worked in the same property. In one of them a vein of galena, 
from 2 to 9 in, thick, is continuous as far as it has been sunk upon, 
for 8 ft. Otherwise the galena occurs generally in lenticular masses, 


depth of about 8 ft. in the north-east corner of portion 6. Within 
a distance of 10 ft. the lode varies from 12 in. to 6 ft. thick. It dips 
east 35° north, at 33°, in mica schist, and consists chiefly of compact 
and porous brown iron ore, with cavities lined with crystals of 
specular iron, quartz in veins and patches, and lenticular masses of 
galena; it also contains a little carbonate of copper. I have made 
a sketch of this lode, as it illustrates the general character of most 
of the lodes in the district—not only the variable thickness of the 
lodes, but also the patchy manner in which the argentiferous lead 
ore and quartz occur in them. The outcrop of this lode can be seen 
for about 4chains. The greatest depth to which the lodes have been 


near the banging-wall. 
is a vein 4 in. thick of ferruginous graphite. 





worked is only 30 ft. About 700 tons of ore are reported to have been 
raised during the past 12 months from the Pioneer lodes. 

The Exhibition lode, in portion 32, is 1 ft. 10 in. thick, with small 
bunches of carbonate of lead, galena, and quartz in mica schist, 
stained with green carbonate of copper. It dips north-west at 40°, 
and has only been sunk into 4 ft. 

The Bonanza lode, in portion 35, varies from 1 ft. 8 in, to 3 ft. in 
thickness, and is composed of spongy gossan, with carhonate of lead 
and galena, the latter in solid pieces, 6 in. thick. It dips north-east 
at 20°, Three small shafts have been sunk, and from them the lode 


raised. The country is mica schist, with dykes of granite and diorite. 

Near this is the Comstock lode, which dips south-east at 50°, with 
quartz on the hanging-wall, and galena up to 3 ft. in bunches in 
gossan. It traverses mica schist, the vertical cleavages of which 
strikes east 10° north. Two shafts, each about 25 ft. deep, have 
been sunk 25 ft. apart : 56 tonsof ore are said to have been sent away. 

I understand that galena was discovered at Thackeringa about 
eight years ago, but it is only within the last two years, and chiefly 
dnring the last year, that much attention has been given to the lodes. 
The search for other lodes, consequent upon the development of these, 
led to the discovery of the silver lodes in the Silverton district. I 
am indebted to Mr. J. H. Ellis for particulars as to the approximate 


Thackeringa, and which amounts toJabout 2036 tons. I believe that 
the lodes already discovered here are at once capable of an annual 


there are only about 59 miners at work in this part of the district. 


and manganese oxide. About 3 


of quartz veins, 


few miles to the east the granite and altered mica schists appear, 


talliferous lodes, inclusive of gold, will be found. 
ironstone vein, cropping out alongside the road 5 miles south from 


Corona, yielded an assay at the rate of 3 ozs. 5 dwts. of silver per 
ton. and a trace of gold. 


Half a mile to the east of the Mount Brown 
toad, and 9 miles north of Corona, a copper lode has been prospected 
It is from 1 to 2 ft. wide, vertical, in 
It contains green carbonate 


per cent. of copper. Between this and the Corona station several 
large ironstone and manganese lodes crop out, some of which may 


be the caps of copper lodes. About §1 mile west from Corona 


there isan immense outcrop of brown iron ore 4 chains long and 
about 2 chains across in the widest part; it rises about 30 ft. above 
the surface. 
of silver per ton, and a trace of gold. 
about 20 chains wide, of yellow limestone, and in places along the | 


An assay of this ore gave at the rate of 1 oz, 124 dwts. 
On the east side of it isa belt 


margin of this, in a southerly direction, smaller lodes of ironstone 


crop up. 


Between Corona and the head station of Poolamacca, Mr. K. 


Brodribb’s, there are numerous quartz reefs, some of them containing 


brown iron ore, and near the station are two short reefs of quartz 


showing gossan, galena, and copper ore; but an assay of this gave | 
only at the rate of 8 ozs. 3 dwts. of silver to the ton and a trace of 
gold. The cvuntry here consists of mica schists, clay slates, flagstones, 
limestones, and conglomerates, traversed by quartz reefs and dykes 
of diorite and granite containing garnets, black tourmaline, and 
With the exception of the limestones, the formations are 


chlorite. 


similar to those of the silver-bearing country near Silverton. About 


14 miles south-south-east from Poolamacca, on the road to Mount 
Gipps, a massive dyke of ferruginous quartzite crops out above the 
This 


surface, striking south 10° east’at intervals for several miles. 
should be examined for gossan deposits. 


Sixteen miles north-east from Poolamacca, and near the Euriowrie 
Gap, the schist rocks are traversed by large masses of dykes of peg- 
In one of these dykes, from 1 to 5 ft. wide, Messrs. 
The ore occurs in 
detached crystals through the granite, which consists for the most 


matite granite. 
R. Hodgson and J. March have found tin ore. 
part of white pearly mica, with quartz and a little orthoclase felspar 
The prospecting shaft is 7 ft. deep. 
north at 75 
tin ore in a few places. 


Murray and W. Brooks. It 
winding course for 15 chains, and varies in thickness from 1 to 6 ft 


rhe tin ore appears to be only in patches in it. Within 6 chains | whi, 
west are two cr lodes of the same character. One of them has 
heen sunk npon toa cepth of 10 ft It dips east 35° north at 85°, 


and is 3 [t. 3 in. thick; 


has been worked onits underlay ; about 120 tons of ore have been | 


quantity of ore that has been raised from the various mines at | 


output of at least 20,000 tons of argentiferous galena, At present 


About 60 miles north of Silverton, and 9 miles from Corona Sta- 
tion, several iron and manganese lodes have been lately discovered. 
From one of them I collected an average sample of ore, which 
yielded at the rate of only 1 oz. 124 dwts. of silver per ton. The 
country here consists of clay-slates and altered sandstones, dipping 
east 10° north at 45°, and traversed in a meridional direction by 
large and small lenticular quartz veins, containing brown iron ore 
miles further north there is a 
large mass of quartzite cropping out high above the surface for 
100,ft. in width and 3 chains in length; on the east side of it there 
is a beit of yellow limestone, which in places passes into a network 
I did not see here any mica schists or dykes of 
granite, which, as before stated, are always present in the vicinity 
of the silver and lead lodes in the Silverton district; but ‘within a 


and it is probable that in this vicinity silver-bearing and other me- 
A sample of an 





| libellous 


The lode or dyke dips east 35° 
,and can be traced for about 10 chains, but only showing 
About 60 chains north 10° east from here 
a similar micaceons tin-bearing lode has been opened by Messrs. T. 
strikes about north 30° west, with a 


the tin ore in black crystals ocours chiefly 


In the schist 18 in, from the footwall there 


This locality deserves further prospecting, for I have no doubt 


that other deposits occur in some of the numerous granite dykes. At 
present I do not think that sufficient ore could be raised to warrant 
the erection of a crushing plant. 
the occurrence of silver and other metalliferous lodes. 


Thecountry is favourable also for 
IoTA. 





Sydney, Oct. 1. 


QUEENSLAND COPPER—NEW DISCOVERY. 
Srr,—Whilst South Australia has had its Burra Burra and New 


South Wales has its Great Cobar, Mount Hope, and Burraga Copper 
Mines, Queensland has as yet not had any exceptionally valuable 
one, as the old Peak Downs, though profitable for a time, was never 
to be compared in its best days with the premier mines of the other 
two colonies ; but I think its day also is at hand now, for from the 
statement I heard and the samples I saw last week in Sydney (know- 
ing well the honourable character and undoubted knowledge and 
ability of my informant, who is the discoverer) the new find in 
North-Western Queensland bids fair to fully rival anything yet 
found elsewhere in Australia. 


It is situated in the mountainous country near the South Austra- 


lian border, and about 80 miles from Cloncurry, with the new rail- 
way line to the Gulf of Carpentaria, when finished intersecting the 
property (a freehold of 750 acres), on which the various lodes are. 
They are said to consist in all of 22—each of them stronger and 
larger than the Cloncurry’s best lode—and so far as yet proved 
of a much richer ore than that, averaging probably 15 to 20 per cent. 
higher —in fact, the one lode that has been most opened up shows 
already better both as to quantity and quality than all the known 
ones in the whole of the Cloncurry’s 2500 acres. 
made in any disparaging tone as to the value of the latter, but 
simply as a mere matter-of-fact, it having been proved for over 
2000 ft. of its outcrop, whilst its width for at least 900 ft. is 15 ft., 
consisting of 7 ft. of solid red oxide, averaging 47 per cent., and 8 ft. 
of carbonates and oxides of about 20 per cent., every fathom of the 
oxide being estimated to turn out 15 tons of refined copper. 
samples I saw in Sydney were four blocks, of from 4 to 7 cwts. each 
—great solid lumps of dense heavy ore, with only a few small pieces 
or quartz showing in one of them—in fact, I never saw such speci- 
mens in one lot here yet; and I doubt very much if even our owr 
Great Cobar, with its 30 ft. lode, could produce such sized masses of 
clean ore or one-half as rich. 


This remark is not 


The 


I am very sceptical in mining matters, and would neither have 


credited half of this statement nor written about it, were it not that 
it is personally furnished to me by Dr. Robertson, F.R.G S., who has 
been all over the property, and seen the workings and the samples 
sent down to Sydney; but with all my well-founded doubt of re 
ports I have faith in his judgment and honesty from my long em» 
perience of him whilst out here,and have no hesitation in saying 
that however over good it may look he is much more likely to be 
right than mistaken, and for the welfare of Queensland I also hope 
it is so. 


The new railway when completed will of course facilitate both its 


working and the cheap and easy shipment of its ec-pper; and Dr. 
Robertson informs me the climate is snch that whilst during the 
| three hottest months the heat nearly reaches beyond 100° it is always 
cool at night, and for seven or eight moths in the year it even 
| freezes, so that unlike some of the other mining districts white labour 
is as available as coloured. 


For gold, Gympie still keeps up its character for rich returns, as 


the total amonnt of the dividends declared during the month of 
September is 34,672/., of which No. 1 South Wilmot Company has 
paid 21,000/., having crushed 298 tons of stone for a yield of 
6283 ozs. of gold. 
kins, 50007.; the Wilmot, 10007.; and No. 1 North Pheenix, 25001. 


The other principal dividends were—Ellen Har- 





Sydney, Oct. R. D. A. 
THE TIN DEPOSITS OF NORTH QUEENSLAND. 
Sir,—For the welfare of British colonies, and especially the 


younger of them, it is essential that their natural resources shoula 
be brought to the notice of the capitalists of the mother country, 
and more especially so when, as in the case of the tin deposits of 
North Queensland, the judicious application of British capital would 
benefit the colony and at the same time yield handsome profits to 
those supplying it. 
the subjoined paragraph, which is commended to the attentive 
perusal of the Wild River district miners, and to the shipping agents 
at Port Douglas and Cairns, and it will not be less interesting to 
miners at home :— 


There appeared in the Sydney Mail of Aug. 30 


“The quantity of tin imported into the United Kingdom during 


the year 1883 from Australasia, as we learn from a return published 
by order of the House of Commons, was—South Australia, 1 ton of 
tin ore; Victoria, 3 tons of tin ore and 510 tons of blocks, bars, in- 
gots, and regulus; New South Wales, 10,339 tons of blocks, bars, 
ingots, and regulus; Queensland, 22 tons of tin ore; Tasmania, 114 
tons of blocks, bars, ingots, and regulus. 
the only locality that can compare with New South Wales in regard 
to the quantity of tin sent to England, their record being 14,012 tons 
of blocks, bars, ingots,and regulus. 
ported into Great Britain during the year 1883 was 1156 tons of tin 
ore and 26,052 tons of blocks, bars, ingots, and regulus.” 


The Straits Settlements is 


The total quantity of tin im- 


That such a return should be published and laid unexplained be- 


fore the House of Commons is, in the ovinion of the Herberton 
Advertiser—the leading representative of] mining and material in- 
terests in North Queensland—entirely owing to the system of ignoring 
North Queensland products by the Metropolitan Press. 
some 14 months back that, foreseeing a prejudical result, we sug- 
gested that the Brisbane papers take reasonable notice of the mineral 
products of Northern Queensland, and that by publishing the quan- 
tities of tin that passed in transit to Sydney it would become known 
at home that nearly all the tin that was exported from New South 
Wales was the produce of Queensland, and that it was forwarded to 
the sister colony chiefly for smelting purposes, and thence shipped 
home. 
ported to the United Kingdom in 1883, 22 tons of tin ore. 
to the contrary appears to be known in England as regards tin being 
produced in Queensland that the comments to said return states, 


It is now 


By the above return Queensland is credited with having ex- 
So little 


“that the Straits Settlement is the only locality that can compare 


with New South Wales in regard to the quantity of tin sent to Eng- 


land.” What are the real facts? We have no record of the quanti- 
ties of tin despatched south from Cooktown or Stanthorpe in 1883 ; 
but in that year the quantity exported from this district alone 
amounted to 2821 tons 12 cwts., valued at 151,903/., and there being 
then no smelting institution in Queensland the whole of it was 
shipped to Sydney, and was included in that colony’s exports 


}and received in England as that colony’s product. No mention 
has ever been made in the London Mining Journal or other 


commercial journals of the quantity of tin prodnced in Queensland, 
simply because the metropolitan papers seldom allude to it, and 
despite our colonial lecturers, who have been largely paid to make 
known the tin capacity of the colony amongst its other resources, 
the House of Commons, the first British tribunal, is informed that 
Queensland was able to produce in 1883 22 tonsof tinore. Why was 
not such a flagrantly false and damaging statement repudiated by 
the Agent-General, or how is it that the metropolitan papers care so 
little for the general interests of the colony as to have permitted so 
a document as that laid before the House of Commons 
without venturing a line to refute its accuracy? We make mention 
of the metropolitan papers because the principal ones issue monthly 
summaries for Europe, and they are supposed to possess resources by 
which they can acquire a full knowledge of the large exportation of 
tin that is weekly, monthly, and annually taking place from this and 
other stanniferous centres in North Queensland. Asa matter of 
fact, the quantity of tin and tin ore exported from this district to 
Sydney in 1883 forms nearly a fifth of the whole of the quantity ex- 


ported to England from New South Wales during the same year, 
f 1 is set down at 10,339 tons in various forms, and yet through 
neclicence at the principal port Brisbane Oueensland is credite 1 
with exy t » tons of tin ore only. 


At the present time the Herberton district is the largest tin pro- 
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ducing locality in Queensland, and the circumstance at least deserves 
recognition. With such a return as that laid before the House of 
Commons it may occur to some members that the Government of 
Queensland must have extraordinary views by constructing an ex- 
pensive railway to a locality capable of exporting only 22 tons of tin 
ore ina year. The right of New South Wales to place the tin from 
here amcngst her exports is by no means contended, inasmuch as 
probably the whole of it was the property of her merchants by pur- 
chase or otherwise, but what is strongly protested against is the 
system pursued in Brisbane, by which no record is kept of the quan- 
tity of tin from North Queensland in vessels entering that port in 
transit to Sydney, information that should be considered valuable as 
a means of showing that the colony can produce more than 22 tons 
of tin ore annually: 

Finally, as a manifestation of the utter valuelessness of the return 
above referred to, and to the want of interest displayed at Brisbane 
in the important tin industry of Northern Queensland, it may be 
mentioned that the Treasurer,in his tables relating to his recert 
financial statement, shows the value of the tin exported from Queens- 
land in 1883 to be 298,845/., thus confirming the statement that 
22 tons of tin ore being the extent of the year’s export was a decep- 
tive fiasco, and that the Herberton district produces nearly five-sixths 
of the whole of Queensland's tin. 

Now it almost appears that some influences are also at work in 
England to keep the resources of North Queensland as a tin pro- 
ducing region in the background, but I can assure the readers of the 
Journal that the district will assert itself, and perhaps more quickly 
than many expect; so that the real question is, whether British 
capitalists are disposed to secure the profits which are readily rea- 
lisable, or whether they will leave others to do so. At present there 
are many properties which could be acquired at prices that would 
permit of 50 per cent. or more being realised upon the amount re- 
quired for the purchase of machinery and the payment of wages 
during development; but if capitalists wait until everything is in 
second-hands the results will of course be less satisfactory. 

Herberton, N.Q., Sept. 25. —— M. A. O. 


PROSPECTORS AND SCIENTIFIC GEOLOGISTS. 


S1r,—I wish to make a few suggestions on the subject-of prospect- 
ing for minerals and metals in Queensland, which | think by aiding 
our mining pioneers will have the effect of opening up country con- 
taining minerals and metals other than gold, some of which I believe 
will prove more remunerative thau the average gold mines. Most of 
our prospectors pay their attention chiefly to gold or other metals 
that are to be found with the aid of a tin dish, who, if they get satis- 
factory indications, will then thoroughly explore the ridges, and if 
not they invariably pass on without examining them. Now, some of 
the most profitable minerals and metals are not to be found in this 
way, and can only be found by a knowledge of the various mineral- 
bearing rocks and the appearance of surface ores. Those found 
below the action of the atmosphere are not of much assistance to thie 
prospector, as they are often very dissimilar. This knowledge is not 
easily obtained by the majority of prospectors. The method of di:- 
seminating this knowledge could be easily accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner:—We have two good Government geologists, and 
several geologic .1 maps and reports have been made by them; but 
how few of them have got into the hands of the men most likely to 
turn them to good account? If science and practice in mining join 
hands, a general improvement must take place, and what I suggest 
in this instance is that the geologist in making his maps and reports 
should always keep in sight the fact that they are intended to assist 
the prospector in developing new mining industries. A geologist 
should be able to state that from the similarity of the rocks in any 
locality to some known field, this, that, or the other mineral or metal 
may possibly be found. If this was done many of our prospectors 
would be only too anxious to give any place so pointed out a fair trial. 
Many other hints could also be given that would assist the prospector. 
Another thing I consider necessary would be to have a case of speci- 
men rocks properly classified, so that an ordinarily intelligent man 
could see at a glance specimens of the different rocks that each 
mineral and metal occur in. Besides these rocks specimens of all 
the various surface ores, together with the geological maps and re- 
ports, should be open to public inspection at every mining registrar’s 
office throughout the colony, the maps and reports to be on sale ata 
cost sufficient to cover printing expenses. I hope to see this subject 
fully discussed in the mining papers, and when the test plan for aid- 
ing our prospectors in discovering our unfound mineral wealth has 
been arrived at, then have it advocated in the proper quarter. I saw 
in a late Queenslander that an inexhaustible mineral oil spring or 
well has been found at or near Tamut, N.S.W.,a part of the country 
that has been thoroughly prospected for gold; but owing to the want 
of the necessary knowledge it has been passed over by hundreds of 
men with a tin dish. L R. ASHTON, 

In Charters Towers, N.Q., Mining Journal. 


MINING IN SPAIN—ASTURIAS., 

S1z,—The mining interests of Spain, in so far as concerns exports 
of ore on foreign bottoms, are at present very seriously affected by 
the quarantine imposed upon all ships arriving on the coast to load; 
those from England suffering five days’ quarantine in Santander, 
for any port they may be bound east of, and including, Gijon. The 
lack of orders in the ironworks of this district causes a genera! slack- 
ness, that is and has been felt for some time. Some of the works 
have blown out one or more blast-furnaces, and a number of hands 
are thus thrown out of employ. Others continue working for stock, 
hoping that there will be an improvement at the beginning of the 
year. The coal market suffers in proportion with the general state 
of the iron and metal market; and most of the collieries that depend 
upon the consumption of the local ironworks are working half-time, 
whilst others have stopped altogether. Contracts have, however, 
been just signed for the supply of the requirements of the navy and 
arsenals for three years. Delivery will commence immediately. 
This will, to a certain extent, relieve the market, and the hopes 
entertained of an improvement are well founded. 

We must not, therefore, take a pessimistic view of the position ;| 
and, in order that capitalists in England may be prepared for busi- | 
ness that may be offered when the improvement takes place, we think | 
it well to note a few salient matters that are well worthy of their | 
best attention, and which will well repay them for an outlay of 
capital. 

The Asturian coal field contains a large number of seams of most 
excellent steam, locomotive, gas, smith’s, and coking coals. The 
north-western portion of the field is well served by the Langres 
Railway, which traverses it from one end to the other. Bat the| 
eastern part has no communication with a shipping port, although | 
coal is very abundant, and of excellent quality. A railway con | 
structed from there, with outlet at Rivadesella or Gijon, would yield 
abundant results if combined with the opening up of the coal seam 
that abound. The distance to either port would be about 30 miles, 
and the line could be constracted economically. In order to prove 
the seams are abundant and close lying it is sufficient to say that in | 
La Moral Colliery, leased by the Britannica Mining Company, there | 
are in a horizontal width of 2000 metres 56 parallel workable seams 
of coal,of which to the present only some 10 seams have been touched. 
and those only above adit. Bat the riches of the province are not 
confined to the coal measures. Very extensive deposits of brown and 
red hematite iron ores exist at Carrabia, a district within easy rea 
of the sea, and shipping ports. These deposits are now being 
tially opened up by the people who have secured setts upo 
They consist of immense masses, as well as regular | 

A general sample of the prodace was taken by a chemist and 
known sampler, and assayed by Taechmacher, yielding as follows 
Metallic iron 63 per cent., silica 3 , without a trace of sul 
phar, and only 005 phosphoric acid. This ore would yield a magni- 
ficent No. 1 pig-iron, adapted for Bessemer stee) or for genera! cast- 
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ings. The deposits are situated within 2 miles of Isla—a sr 
close to the little port of Lastres, where ships | ng at ent 
and clear at customs—and within 12 miles of Kivadesella, bg 


ra depth of about} 


‘art-road. Isla is a smal! natural harbour, havin, 
3 ft. at low water. Ships lie off, and are loaded by lighters in ordi- 


nary states of the weather. A relatively small outlay would make 
this a good and safe harbour. 

At present a good cart-road is being laid to this shipping place ; 
but if a tramway was laid to it carriage of the ore would be effected 
at a merely nominal rate. About 500 tons per day can be cut in the 
present state of the workings, but when these are laid out in due 
order this quantity could be quadrupled. Some ore from this place 
has been taken out and delivered to the Gijon district ironworks, 
and has been found to give excellent results. Bilbao will ere long 
have a large portion of its deposits worked out, and the attention of 
iron manufacturers will ultimately have to be turned to supplies 
from other places. This Carrabia district is well worthy of their at- 
tention. At the foot of these deposits there are others of mangani- 
ferous iron ore, which have a percentage of 40 per cent. peroxide of 
manganese, and 18 to 20 per cent. of iron. These up to the present 
have not been touched 

Then, again, at a little distance from this extensive deposits of 
manganese, yielding 60 to 68 per cent. peroxide cf manganese, free 
from lime or other deleterious matters, exist. These occur in nodules 
in a deposit of indurated clay, and are separated by being broken up 
with mallets, and washed. For this purpose there is an abundant 
supply of water. But at the present this is badly classified, since 
the percentage of manganese might be elevated beyond the present 
anits. The present output is shipped at Lastres or Rivadesella, and 
is sent exclusively to !’rance or Belgium. The deposit is extensive, 
and well worthy of attention. There are a number of other places 
in the province which might be leisurely examined with a view to 
their development, and which would repay outlay. We will treat of 
some of these in a future letter.— Gijon, Nov. 19. J. A, JONES. 


MONTANA COMPANY. 


Srr,— Our directors appear to have allowed our affairs to drift into 
a hopeless mess and muddle ; and, what with our extravagant expen- 








diture, inefficient local management, and the contraction of a heavy 
mortgage debt on the property with the vendor, our chance of 
emerging from our difficulties appears small indeed. In such a 
plight everybody is in fault except the individuals who direct its | 
affairs. To save their reputation a false issue is raised. As our | 
Chairman asserted at the meeting that our prospectus was founded | 
on Mr. Darlington’s report I have compared the one with the other. | 
I find in the prospectus the assumed value of the quartz set down at 
750,000/., the annual profit estimated at 140,000/., the whole body 
of the lode to be worth $40 per ton, and the whole length of the 
Cruse level in good paying ore, &c. 

Now, to my great surprise, I do not find a word, line, or paragraph | 
in Mr. Darlington’s report on these several points ; indeed, his report | 
is singularly free from the language of exaggeration, and goes no 
further than to offer an opinion that our property is one likely to be 
profitable. It is, in fact, the report of one evidently experienced in 
the chances and vicissitudes of mining, promising nothing in the way 
of money results. As I now read the prospectus it seems to me that 
the extract from Mr. Pixley’s letter, together with the estimate | 
given of the quartz 750,000/., as well as the estimated yield of $40 
per ton from the whole body of it constituted the statement on 
which the property was purchased, and to which is traceable the 
mischief and the disappointment prevailing at this time. 

Croydon, Nov. 25. a 


GOLD MINING IN MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Srr,—I find that there have been some remarks made upon the 
above subject in the Mining Journal, which, I consider, are likely to 
mislead the general public. Permit me, therefore, to submit a few 
facts, which will, I believe, throw some light on the subject, and | 
show the cause why all the gold mines of the neighbourhood have | 
been relinguished. Firstly,there has been great mismanagement. 
Secondly, there has been the want of the proper appliances to ex- 
tract the precious metal from the quartz, and other metals it con- 
tains. Gold is generally found in quartz veins of an average width | 
of 6 ft., ranning east to west, with greenstone at one side, and clay- | 
slate at the other. It is mixed with lead, biende, copper, bismuth, 
antimony, silver, arsenic, kc. Without experienced and practical 
men it is both difficult and troublesome to extract the gold from the | 
quartz and these metals. 

I may say, further, that every miner knows, so far as his own | 
country is concerned, the best method for extracting the precious | 
metal from the quartz. There is great difference in the quartz veins | 
of North Wales, and that of.any other country ; and ofall other stuff 
in mining it is most difficult with which to deal. It, therefore, re- 
quires to be dealt with in the most simple manner by experienced 
and practical men living in the neighbourhcod of such mines Every 
intending investor must know that with judicious management the 
outlay must produce good results. I remember a few yearsagoa 
mining agent paying 731. 5s. per fathom for driving a level 5 ft. by | 
7 ft., and in the same ground at the opposite side it cost only 6/. per 
fathom ; thus showing the difference between experience and no ex- 
perience. I could mention many other instances to show the failure 
of mismanagement, such as putting up different machinery simply | 
to try experiments which turned out worthless, It is certain that 
2 cwts. of quartz produce 63 ozs. of gold, and as much as 6243 oz 
was extracted in 18 months, at a cost of 3000/., out of one mine i 
the district ; and the above facts will prove beyond doubt the neces- 
sity of engaging good and practical men to make our mines pro- 
sperous.— Ganllwyd, Nov. 26. —— E. J. T. 


A NEGLECTED MINING DISTRICT. 


Srr,—I may perhaps not be considered intrusive if I solicit space 
for a few remarks on the depressed state of mining in the Isles* 
Man. It is much to be regretted on many accounts that an indus'ry 
which properly conducted pays so well should be in such a condition 
as that now existing in the south of the island. Capitalists go from 
one extreme to another. Three vears ago they were too eager to in- 
vest in mines, catching at anything presented to them that had a 
high colouring without taking pains to investigate its merits, and so\ 
being disappointed they have gone to the other extreme, and cannot 
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be persuaded to invest in anything, however promising a mine may | 
be, however certain of early retarns, people look on with indifference 
If there be any sound speculators I would call their attention to 
the discovery made in the Rasheen Mines, Isleof Man, and supply 
satisfactory evidence of its sterling worth. Having heard of the 
grand discovery made in the above mine, I took a ramble over it at 
surface, and from what I saw I was compelled to say, like the Queen 
of Sheba, “the half was not told.” Some 30 or 40 tons of solid lead 
is at the shaft top, and from the size of the solid lamps the lode must 
be worth fully 6 tons per fathom,and from the information I gathered 
this is coming from near the bottom of the mine. I may add that 
above concern; but wish to show 
1 at their own doors. 
MINER. 


AND OTHER 


I have no interest whatever in the 
the public that good investments can be fou 
Port Erin, Nov, 24. — 
ECONOMIC TREATMENT OF RHEA GRASS, 
INDIAN FIBRES. 
-Asthe Mining Journal has extensive circulation in India, 
the following observations on China grass obtained from the stalk 
of the Bashmeria (Urtica) nivea, a plant belonging to the Urticaca 
yr nettle order, will be useful and interesting to your readers. 

The decay of coffee plantations in India, and fa!l in valne of agri- 
cultural productions, has drawn the attention of cultivators to fibre 
lants, and the natives of India are well acquainted with all of 
ese, and numerous attempts have been made with China grass, for 
the reason that it produces four crops per year, and that the most 





SIR 


heanutifal cloths can be manufactured from it, but the price demanded 
by the Chinese does not permit its extensive usein England. Itrea 
ises in limited qu intities 80/. per ton, but when the price lowers to 
351, per ton then the Chineseentirelv cease to export it. It is coveted 
by manufacturers to form the network of fine and rough woollen cloth, 
being the strongest and longest fibre known, and of unsurpassed 
fineness and gloss it th car t afford to pay above 25/. per ton 
for it, and, therefore, this beau ily luct hibited to us from 
ifs h gt price T Gover t f India has offered a} h reward 
for the best hine to prepare, and avoid tl excessive expense 


1, but none have yet been successful. The Ch‘pese! 


| blende, and the 5s. now expected is realised by the directors calling 


method is entirely by hand labour, and the gross weight of the 
stalk only produces 5 per cent. of fibre, and the profit resulting ty 
them is necessarily small, as they first cut open each stalk with a 
knife from end to end, and take out the pith. They are then made 
up into bundles, and put into clean water for a few hours to dg, 
prive the bark of its tannin matter. They are then hung ona post 
and the operator with the thumb of his right hand passes it quickly 
from end to end, and strips off the outer bark, afterwards scrapin 
each stalk two or three times with a knife. 8 
Thus it is impossible, with so much handling, to produce it gt , 
cheaper rate, but the said hand process prepares an article realising 
802. per ton ; therefore, to do it for 25/, hand labour must be avoided 
The substances to be got rid of are gum and tannin matter, both bein, 
soluble in water, and I find that by soaking the grass for a few hon, 
when fresh and green in pure water (a running stream is preferable) 
by placing the grass in a wooden or other crate with bars or spoke 
on all sides, and with a moveable lid or cover to rise and falj by 
means of a lever or lift,and wash out by pressure the adhesiyg 
matter whilst in the water. The bottom of the box may also ly 
made to rise and fall, to give equal effect and pressure to all th. 
plants. This method would not hurt the fibre in general if the bars 
be so adjusted as to press between each other, and not on each other 
and would thoroughly effect the object at lowest possible cost, | 
have tried the plan myself sufficiently to test its effect. If th, 
whole of the gum be got rid of then the rest of the operation is easy 
by drying the plant quickly in the sun, and then treating it with the 
ordinary machinery used by European manufacturers. 
Fenchurch-strect, Nov. 26. GEORGE O'Brizy, 
VAN MINE. 


Sir,—The freaks of lodes, especially champion ones like the abor, 
mine are possessed with, 60 ft. wide in places, are sometimes give, 
to carry veins in them only dodged about, and to find one only q. 
tending, to say the least, at right angles, or similar to a breast hea, 
would have to be opened from the foot to the hanging wall 60 f’ 
but taking an angle 40°, more or less, according to angle so much 
more of course. Even beyond this a side tie vein is liable to tak 
off from the lode a few fathoms and come back again. Viewing 
these facts it must be proved beyond doubt to name a new lode by 
developing it sufficiently to be well off the run of the champion 
lode walls itself.—Marazion, Nov. 26. A. M. 





DRY AMALGAMATION. 


S1r,—My reply to Prof. Huntington’s attack appears to have mad 
that gentleman very angry. I amsorry that this is so; but, perhaps, 
under the circumstances it shonld not bea matter of surprise, | 
is a pity, however, that he and his friend Mr. Koch think it neces. 
sary to adopt the tone they have; they must bear in mind that Idiq 
not raise the discussion or court the publicity of the facts. 

As to the question of manufacture, Ido not suppose I shall much 
suffer because Prof. Huntington and his friend in their present mood 
think proper to imply that I seek to make unfair representations, 
The letter from my firm Mr. Huntington refers to is dated April 2, 
1883, and the following is the text of it :— 

“Having read inthe Mining Jowrnal a short notice of your pr. 


| cess for extracting gold and silver from their ores, we applied to the 


Editor of that paper for further particulars, and he has referred us 
to you. We shall be exceedingly obliged if you will be good enough 
to give us any information in regard to this process, as we are very 
interested in such matters, and would have many opportunities of 
introducing it to friends engaged in mining operations. 
“ (Signed) T. B. Jordan, Son, and Commans.” 

It will be understood that this letter was written when we knew 
nothing whatever about Prof. Hantington’s amalgamator, and sop. 
posed it to be an original machine. The readers of the Minin 


| Journal will see also that the letter does not contain a word about 


manufacture, as stated by Mr. Koch, neither had we any desire, nor 
did we indicate any desire, for any such arrangement ; indeed, it 
would be scarcely reasonable to suppose that my firm should reck- 
lessly propose to manufacture a machine that it had not seen, and 
knew nothing of. The only remark relating to the mannfactare in 
the correspondence is in a letter from Prof. Huntington to my firm, 


| in which he asks me to call on Mr. Koch in reference to our sugges 


tion as to manufacturing. This, it will be seen, is quite a different 
thing; but I suppose Prof, Huntington's explanation of the matter 
is his idea of fair play. I repeat most emphatically that it was first 
suggested by Prof. Huntington that my firm should go in for the 
manufacture of his machine. He contradicts me —well and good. The 
whole of the correspondence can be seen at this office. Without enter 
ing upon a longer proof, which could but be tedious to the readers of 
the Journal, I will only say that the pulveriser episode related in 
my last letter clearly shows the advantage Prof. Huntington et 
pected to derive from his connection with my firm, whereas I could 
scarcely have anticipated any gain in “ working for the benefit of 
all parties,” in conjanction with Prof. Huntington’s imitation of my 
firm’s old amalgamator, illustrated in last week's Mining Journal 
The readers of the Journal will have noticed that the practical 
points of my reply have been carefully left without comment. How 
ever, independent of all arguments between us, the “ survival of 
fittest ” will decide the comparative merits of the machinery (#! 


the 


| after all, is the only interesting and practical question), and I have 


no doubt that both Prof. Huntington’s amalgamator and my proces 
will find their own level of merit. Tuos, Row LAnpD JorDAs. 
Gracechurch-street, Nov. 26, 


SHROPSHIRE LEAD MINES. 


Sir,—Tankerville Great Consols miners, whom, it is well known 
were thrown out of employ snddenly some months ago with two 
months’ wages due to them, have since then received 5s. in ll, 
and abont six weeks ago were led to expect 5s. more; but hitherto 
the second 5s. has not been paid, but we trust it will be paid a 
early as possible, for many families are very bad off. We understand 
that the 5s. already paid was realised by the sale of lead ore and 
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up the unpaid calls of some of the shareholders. It is a wonder 
to many here that the liquidators have left the lead ore and blen% 
broken in the last month, or a good part of what was broken" 
the month, to be covered with water. Some hundreds of poun%s 
worth of ore has for the present been lost in this sort of way, 
many families suffering severely MINER. 
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and 





GOLD COAST, WEST AFRICA. 

SIR, -T am pleased to see that the shareholders of some of the 
gold mines on the Gold Coast of Africa are bestirring themselve 
The Akankoo and the Wassau have taken initiative in changing thet 
home management, and have placed some men of mining experienct 
on the board. This shows they do not mean to have their = 
eaten up by men possessing no knowledge or capacity to a 
mining enterprises. What is become of the Effuenta, 7 
French Mine, &c.? A large amount of capital has been subset» 
but we hear nothing of their doings. It would be cheering to yu 
readers to be made acquainted with the state of matters, especial 
now that this part of the country is so well known to consist poe 
of the finest and most productive quartz, and being one of = 
Britain's colonies is a great protection to capitalists There oof" 
to be no difficulty in extracting the gold, particularly 
the new inventions for gold ama!gamators, which guaran 11 
90 per cent. of the gold, however fine it may be, at the sma 
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duce. This is a great consideration, the losses ger erally 0 
mated at 40 per cent. or 50 per cent rhere would be ! 
in raising sufficient capital if these matters were in t 
practical men of business to ensure confidence. I am 
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jight railway, say, from Axim, some 50 miles up through the gold 
e ion; it would not only encourage the development of the gold 
a but also increase the produce of ivory, gum, copal, monkey- 
ee palm-kernels, oil, &c., exported into England (gold being the 
hief export for centuries). This coast, of all others, is the region 
er the oil-palm, where it grows in great profusion. As West Africa 
. the subject of the day, it beholds us to awake to increasing our 
ade in this quarter of the globe as one, is not the most, promising. 
I line of railway could be made very cheap, having all materials on 
the ground, iron excepted; the district includes an area of some 
16,620 square miles, and a population of over 520,000. The line will 
py well.— London, Nov. 27. E. W. 


DEPRESSION IN TRADE, 


g1z,—This is a subject which is not only causing much discussion, 
pat at the present time is undoubtedly severely felt in many parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, while pressing heavily on a large sec- 
tion of the industrial classes. As to the causes that have brought 
avout a state of affairs which may be termed stagnation of trade, 
they will be ascribed by different ways and means, according to the 
jdeas of the writers or operators on this topic, and the experiences 

ined by them in the walks of life they occupy, Whatever may be 
tbe real causes of depressed trade one source of congratulation 
that all may be thankfal for is—that the necessaries of life are cheap, 
jentiful, and easily obtained. The chief consideration of human 
energies should be devoted to the plentiful supply of food, and other 
essential necessaries of life, as also the providing for those comforts 
and luxuries which increasing intelligenc, and the requirements 
attending the march of improvements, renders now @ necessity what 
atone time might have been termed a luxury. The English nation 
apd her dependencies have enjoyed an unexampled career of pros- 
erity for the past 30 years, to which other nations, excepting Ame- 
rot, have not been so accustomed, and now that a wave of depression 
in trade, commerce, and industries, has spread its influence over the 
ignd it may not be out of place to state what my impressions on the 
subject are, and in what way the current of industries, or the produc- 
tion of wealth, may be turned to give a steady and permanent in- 
creasejto the prosperity of those industries, which now labour under 
depression. 2 ih ’ 

That over production in many articles of trade, and the keen com- 

tition of other countries which are becoming the manufacturers of 
yarious classes of goods of which England had almost possessed a 
monopoly, and the inundating of the markets with such a variety 
of articles of trade that are not really necessaries, have been partly 
the means of bringing about depression in trade there can be little 
doubt. There are other causes also on which the trade, commerce, 
and industries of England and her dependencies are in a very great 
measure dependent for support, and probably the most important is 
that of “our gold supply.” The gold discoveries of California and 
Australia opened up @ new era in the history of the world, and new 
fields of enterprise for development and the permanent extension of 
trade, commerce, and industries. The fortunate discovery of gold 
came like a beam of sunshine upon the world from two different 

ints of what was then known as the uttermost parts of the earth ; 
these two lands flowing with veritable “ milk and honey,” or what is 
of more practical purpose, teeming with untold wealth, not only in 
afraitful soil and delightful climate, but permeated with a mineral 
wealth in gold and silver that has proved so productive in extent that 
the new purchasing power raised from the alluvial gravels ana quartz 
reefs to the amount of nearly 1,000,000,000/. sterling in hard cash 
has been distributed by the miners throughout the channels of trade 
and commerce of those countries that have commanded the trade 
and supplied the requirements of those gold-producing countries. 

There are many who ascribe the great prosperity and increased 
wealth during the past thirty years in England to Free Trade and 
the increased introduction of steam-power to the aid of commerce 
and industries ; but while each of these causes have borne their 
part, the one prime factor which has not been, or is seldom, taken 
into consideration sufficiently is “our gold supply.” This great 
and important element to the increase of wealth, comfort, and 
happiness, its resources and means of development have hitherto 
been treated only with scant courtesy in proportion to the effect it 
has had on the extension of finance, trade, commerce, and in- 
dustries, and those other sources and forms of wealth which con- 
stitute in its aggregate national prosperity. Depression in trade 
means the want of more gold or a more lively circulation of coin 
throughout the various channels of industry. “ our gold supply” 
can only be increased by and from one source—that is, by gold 
mining. 

The effects of gold mining, or the production of new gold, appears 
tobe but little uaderstood. It has become one of the most im- 
portant industries of the world. Itcreates new wealth or purchasing 
power, and it is the direct acting means of opening up new avenues 
of industry and trade, which, but for it, would not be known or re- 
quired, It has the same effects on all kinds of financial, commercial, 
and industrial pursuits of the world as steam has on locomotion. 
Gold and silver being the precious metals adopted as specie, or as a 
medium of exchange and currency for regulating the value of other 
commodities for the use and benefits of mankind—they being, in 
fact, the axis on which revolves the finance, trade, and commerce 
and general business, as well as the pleasures and necessities of 
every-day life—it is of the utmost importance to all that their pro- 
duction, as also the results and requirements of gold mining, should 
be made subjects for consideration and discussion more than has 
hitherto been done. 

The discoveries of the gold fields of California and Australia were 
a fortunate if not a Providential circumstance to relieve the general 
depression then existing, by opening up new countries for settle- 
ment and avenues for the profitable employment of labour, the de- 
velopment and increase of new capital for the benefit of a large por- 
tion of the civilised race. The production of new gold from the 
earth has a more direct and immediate effect on the prosperity of 
other industries than has the production of any other kind of wealth 
of a relative computed value to a similar amount. Thus, any given 
quantity of new gold raised is not only so much more money in im- 





inediate circulation, but it is also the basis from which radiates ad- | 


ditional capital in the shape of credit or paper currency that is issued 
and recognised as money on the basis of gold, During the years 
from 1851 to 1861 the gold supply from the newly-discovered gold 
elds of California and Australia was of the enormous amount of 
262,829,0001., by far the greater portion of which gravitated to Eng- 
land through the channels of finance, trade, and commerce, as 
England commanded not only nearly the whole of the Australian 
trade, but also a large portion of that to California-—the latter gold 
prey doy lying 118,800,000/., and the Australian gold fields about 
: Vad, WOT . 

This vast acquisition of new wealth to England's financial and 
trading resources created a proportionate increase in manufacturing 
industries, and stimulus to commercial enterprise with the most 
satisfactory results to the nation. During the next decade, from 
1861 to 1871, there was a gradual decline in the yields of gold, the 
totals being 222,565,000/,, the production from California and other 
States of America® being 94,950,0001., whilst the Australian and New 
Zealand gold fields, anda few other places produced 127,415,001 / 
From 1871 to 1881 there was a further decline to 194,540,000/., of 
Which the United States of America contributed 77,318,706/. Although 
the American gold production had also declined their production of 
“iver daring that period reached enormous proportions, amounting 
0 75,934,450. With the vast mineral resources of the Australian 


and remarkably increased prosperity in all branches of industry in 
that country soon followed, The discovery and development of the 
silver mines since 1861 has not only added largely to the wealth of 
the country in coin, but materially aided the devolopment of other 
industries incidental to, and more or less dependant on, our gold and 
silver mining. The total production of the precious metals in the | 
United States of America since their discoveries being about | 
450,000,0002, 

British trade with her colonial possessions, and especially the | 
Australasian colonies, is that on which the great future for expansion | 
and developmentshould be directed, and from whence the future supply 
of gold for the benefit of British trade, commerce, and industries, 
must be dependent. Nearly the whole of the gold supply from the 
Australian colonies, amounting to about 300,000,000/., has, during 
the past 30 years, been poured into England, thereby increasing her 
national prosperity in absolute wealth of coin, extending her financial 
resources, and developing trade, commerce, and industries, in such 
away that would have been impossible without the aid of that 
“gold supply.” The prosperity of British trade, commerce, and 
industries, must in a great measure be regulated by, and be depend- 
ent, on the production of gold from the Australian colonies, and the 
attention given to the legitimate development of the gold mining 
industry, as it is only by the succes of that industry that the indis- 
pensable article of real wealth, for which all people, nation, creeds, 
countries are striving for—gold—can be obtained. 

As there is ample room for the employment of tens of thousands 
of enterprising and industrious men in the development of the 
mineral resources of the Australasian colonies and the profitable in- 
vestment of capital, it will be found more advantageous for British 
capitalists to give more attention to aid the further development of 
those colonies from which they have derived so large an accession of 
their wealth, where their capital is safe from loss, and with greater 
certainties of larger profits than can be derived from foreign invest- 
ments. Now that gold mining where understood is a recognised in- 
dustry and legitimate business, and, as can be verified, is not only 
one of the most important but the most profitable industry in the 
world, it is essential that the question of our gold supply should re- 
ceive more intelligent consideration than it has hitherto done, and 
the merits of the industry should become better understood. 

THOMAS CORNISH, Mining Engineer. 
Author of Our Gold Supply ; its Effects on Finance, Trade, 
Commerce, and Industries, 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 

Prices have shown weakness in the French Iron Trade, steel has 
commenced the downward movement, and iron has fo!lowed suit. 
Whatever the future may have in store the present wears a sombre 
aspect. There has been no important change in the German iron 
trade’ It is noticed, however, that the demand for pig has become 
a little more active in Germany, in sympathy probably with the 
rather more favourable news received from the English and Scotch 
markets. The deliveries of pig have kept pace with the production 
fairly well, but prices have still been scarcely remunerative, although 
the cost of production has been reduced as much as possible. The 
demand for German pig upon foreign account leaves something to 
be desired, except for spiegel pig, which has been in much request. 

sessemer, Thomas, and refining pig have remained without change 

in Germany. Spiegel pig containing 10 or 12 per cent. of manga- 
nese has been quoted at 2/, 10s. to 2/. 11s. per ton, for pig contain- 
ing a larger proportion of manganese the rates have been ls. to 
ls, 6d. per ton higher. The minimum price of Bessemer pig from 
Westphalia has been 2/, lls. per ton, Thomas pig has been quoted 
as low as 2/, 2s. per ton, Rolled-iron has maintained previous rates 
very well in Germany, the demand has been steady, and most of 
the rolling-mills have work, although the foreign demand is not so 
active as could be wished. Steel rails have remained at about 7/, 
per ton in Germany. 

The general condition of the Belgian iron trade is not at all en- 
couraging. Orders have continued scarce of late, and as the existing 
depression has been of long duration it is felt all the more severely. 
Industrials show no disposition to despair; on the contrary, they 
struggle bravely on, but the orders which come to hand are obtained 
upon terms which leave scarcely any profit. Casting pig from 
Longwy and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg has made its appear- 
ance at Charieroi, or, at any rate, in the Charleroi basin. The Athus 
Works have shown a disposition to resist this state of things by re- 
ducing their rates. The Athus Works are the better enabled to do 
this, as their production of refining pig has been sold in advance 
for the first quarter of 1885 at 17. 15s. 2d. per ton. English casting 
pig has been selling upon the Belgian markets at 2/7. 2s. 6d. per ton, 
No. 1 Belgian iron has continued to be quoted at 4/. 10s. per ton for 
exportation, and at 4/. 12s. per ton upon home account. No. 2 has 
remained at 4/. 16s. per ton, and No. 3 at 5/. 2s. perton. Girders 
have been dealt in at 4/. 16s. to 5/. per ton, The Athus Steelworks 
are now in operation only one or two days in each week; but it is 
not correct that they have completely stopped, as has been reported 
in some quarters, Contracts have just been let for some additional 
rolling-stock required upon the Belgian State Railways. The An- 
gleur Steelworks will probably supply the tyres and a part of the 
axles, 

With the approach of winter the weather has become much colder 
in Belgium, and the Belgian coal trade has shown considerable 
firmness in consequence. Several collieries in the Liége basin have 
commenced the winter season by making an advance of 10d. per 
ton in household coal; and, taken as a whole, quotations have been 
firm and well sustained. No actual advance has taken place in the 
Centre district, but quotations have shown a firm tone. Coal for 
metallurgical purposes has not sold at all freely. The Couchant de 
Mons has not attempted any advance in prices, but has steadily 
maintained former rates. 
coke which passed over the Belgian State lines in the week ending 





week of 1883. The tone of the German coal trade has been firm; 
at the same time, business has shown no indications of the increased 
activity which is usually looked for this season of the year. De- 
liveries of coal from Westphalia by railway have continued active ; 
but the waters of the Rhine have been so low that there has been a 
marked slackening in the commercial movement over the river. The 
company known as the United Collieries of the Charleroi Basin has 
| just issued its annual report and accounts, which are brought down 
to June 30. The profits of the year are returned at 7941/., admitting 
of the payment of a dividend of 7s. 4d. per share. 








| 

| 
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| TECHNICAL JOURNAL AND INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR.— To 
| judge from the advance copy of the first part of this periodical, 
Messrs. Ward and Lock, the publishers, will, without doubt, surpass 
| anything of the same kind hitherto issued, and for aspirants to the 
certificates of such establishments as the City and Guildsof London 
| Technical College we know of no work that will at all compete with 
|it. In the present work there are chapters on the Carpenter and hi: 

Technical Work, the Calico Printer, the Stonemason as a Technica 

| Worker, the Ornamental Draughtsman, the Factory or Mill Hand 


Feeder. There is a supplementary section containing practically 





| pages of the Cyclopxdic Technical Dictionary, which is so printed 


The number of trucks carrying coal and 


Nov. 16 was 20,663, as compared with 21,673 in the corresponding | 


| Young Architect or Engineer, the Grazier and Cattle Breeder and | 


useful notes, technical news, and correspondence ; and likewise eight | broken up into very fine spray. 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The rapid extension of the railroad system in the Rocky Moun- 


| tains has, as may naturally be supposed, had a stimulating effect 


upon the mines of Western America, and, among others, those for 
copper are being vigorously worked. Their future prosperity hinges, 
however, upon the efforts brought to bear upon cheapening the cost 
of production at a more rapid rate there than in rival countries pos- 
sessing great natural advantages, ample backing of capital, and 
large experience. The following particulars of the copper industry 
are gleaned from Professor Kirchhoff, jun.’s, report to the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the United States. The history of copper mining 
on Lake Superior records many disastrous failures and a few striking 
successes. The vicissitudes of the many enterprises started have 
been fully developed by Messrs. Charles E. Wright and C. D. Lamton 
in the reports of the Commissioner of Mineral Statistics of Michigan 
for 1880 and 1881. The native copper in the Lake Superior district 
is found in veins, in masses, or scattered more or less uniformly in 
small quantities in two classes of rock. The “ mass” mines in which 
the native copper is found, unequally distributed in bodies weighing 
from a few pounds to hundreds of tons, were those which, in early 
times, established the reputation of the district. They have now 
ceased to be of much importance,Sthe principal ones as producers 
being the Central and Phoenix, and even they depend largely upon 
the crushing of lower grades of rock. The opening out of a vein of 
fair grade ore is nowadays of much greater importance to the copper 
trade than the discovery of a series of masses. The principal deposits 
from which the bulk of the coprer of the Lake is obtained are the 
so-called “amygdaloid” and “ conglomerate” beds, rocks in which 
the copper is finely distributed in small grains. These are separated 
by stamping and crushing, yielding a product called “ mineral,” or 
copper mixed with a varying proportion of gangue of iron, and of 
moisture, yielding from 40 to 90 per cent. of ingot, a lower grade 
being recently made. 

The treatment of the ore from the two classes of veins does not 
differ in details, but there is a wide variation in the cost of treat- 
ment, due to the fact that the rock from the conglomerate veins is 
much harder, so that it is profitable to work much poorer rock 
from amygdaloid beds. Among mines working conglomerate beds 
the Calumet and Hecla is most widely known as the greatest pro- 
ducer, and by far the most profitable undertaking. With a splendid 
plant, paid for out of current earnings, it is in a position to pro- 
duce copper, and place it on the markets of the world at a lower 
rate than any known mine. This mine is exceptional as to its ca- 
pacity to turn out large quantities of copper at a low cost. Sta- 
tistics show the reduction in cost due to the introduction of modern 
improvements in Lake Superior mines, and a'so indicate how large 
a proportion of the mines of that district are capable of being worked 
without loss at the low prices for the metal now ruling. For many 
years the history of the copper trade has practically been a record of 
the movements of consumers and producers of Lakecopper. The fact 
that by far the greatest portion of the product of the couniry has been 
drawn from that region has, until a very recent period, given it the 
controlling influence in our markets. Of late years attention has 
been directed to the development of the undoubtedly great copper 
resources of Arizona territory, and in spite of the depressed state of 
the market enterprises in this direction are looked upon with much 
favour. From 1866 to 1869 considerable work was done at William's 
Fork, but from that time from various causes mining in the territory 
was at a standstill until 1873, when the Longfellow Mines, in the 
Clifton district, were started, In September, 1880, the Copper Queen 
Company started work, and the following year witnessed a series of 
developments in the Globe district, at Pinal, and in other sections of 
Arizona, It is impossible to speak in general terms of the conditions 
affecting the copper mining industry of Arizona ; they vary so much 
according to locality, and they are not concentrated in well defined 
districts. The ores of Arizona are almost exclusively carbonates 
and oxides, not carrying enough silver to make its extraction profit- 
able. As yet in most of the mines a sufficient depth has not been 
reached to develope notable quantities of sulphurets, and until that 
pointis arrived at a falling off in the production need not be looked 
for. The three principal centres of thecopper production of Arizona are 
Clifton, Bisbee, and the Globe districts. Montana, though not equal 
to Arizona as a producer, can boast of the most important district in 
the country outside of Lake Superior. 

Almost the whole of the output of Montana comes from a small 
number of mines in the immediate vicinity of Butte City. The 
copper deposits of Butte are a series of wide veins carrying argenti- 
ferous copper, sulphuret ores, and sufficiently large quantities of 
silver to bear the cost of separation, and leave a profit. The wealth 
in copper of the New Mexico Territory is great, and a number of 
enterprises had fairly begun work during the latter part of 1882, 
and others have since been started. California at present plays an 
important part iu copper mining, but there is no doubt that there 
are numerous deposits along the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. 
Copper is found in many sections of Colorado, but the production 
from any single locality is limited. The mines at the towns of Cen- 
tral, Black Hawk, and Nevada, are the largest producers, the ores 
being a sulphide of copper and iron, carrying gold and silver. Quite 
recently the deposits of copper north of Canyon City have received 
considerable attention, and the mines in that locality are now regu- 
larly shipping oxidised copper ores. The copper produced from 
Colorado ores is more or less injured in quality by small quantities 
of tellurium, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, &c. During the past few 
years Utah has come forward as a copper producing territory. The 
principal work done thus far isin the Tintic district, and the Ewing 
and Beaver districts. The latest territory to assume a rank in the 
list of copper producers has been Wyoming. Vermont has been the 
steadiest copper prodncer in the East. Recent efforts to introduce 

modern methods of smelting and concentration have not as yet been 
| carried into effect, chiefly because of dissensicns among the parties 
interested. 











| CONDENSING SULPHURIC ACID GAs.—An ingenious, though some- 
| what complicated, apparatus for the condensation of sulphuric acid 
gas has been introduced at Roszdin, in Silesia, and found to work 
very satisfactorily. The sulphurous gases from the calcining-fur- 
naces are taken to a lead-lined tower packed with coke, flints, or 
any other suitable material in the usual manner, down which water 
trickles from a cistern on top of the tower; the water absorbs the 
sulphurous acid gas, and also the sulphuric acid and soluble sul- 
phates that may be carried over from the calciner. It then flows 
out of the bottom of the tower, and is taken through a lead pipe to 
a series of closed shallow lead pans, a dozen in number, arranged one 
| above the other in a fire-brick chamber, through which pass the hot 
| gases from the calciners on their way to the condensing tower. The 
| lead pans communicate with each other by lead pipes, placed in 

diagonally opposite corners, and arranged so that the liquor is taken 

out from the top of each pan, and flows into the bottom of the pan 

below it. The hot gases passing around and between the pans cause 

the liquor to leave the lowest pan at considerable heat. This hot 
| liquor then rises through another lead pipe to the top of a smaller 
| tower, of cylindrical shape, and lined with lead, in the centre of 





which revolves a shaft covered with lead, and having several discs 
| asa Technical Worker, the Machine Maker or General Machinist, the | of lead attached to it. 


These discs, revolving on the shaft, alternate 
with fixed ledges or shelves on the sides on the tower, and as the 
liquor flows down in a cascade over these ledges and discs it is 
At the same time a current 
| of hot air is passing up the tower, and takes up and carries 


Colonies and America there need be no fear of exhaustion of a gold | that it can be detached from the other part of the number and bound | away the sulphurous acid gas that is liberated from the hot 


supply; with increased attention to the industry, the use of im- 
— *ppiiances, and the judicious direction of capital and labour, 
ere is LO reason why the gold supply cannot be materially in- 


oe t rmanently maintained to meet the increasing require- 
ations and individuals, 

In the United States of America, notwithstanding the enormous 
Seek n of gold and the inflax of population up to 1861 the 
Bit ce > it of their manufacturing power was scarcely appreciable. 


fo establishing of a protective policy by Congress the out- 
mel gold from America to England for the payment of British 
“nulactured goods soon materially decreased, and a corresponding 


| separately, so that it will form what promises to be one of the best 
works of technical reference extant. The work differs essentially 

from the popular instructors previously issued, and the only doubt 
| that could arise is as to whether the enormous expenditure which 
| will have to be inourred to bring together such information, and in 
| such astyle, will be covered even by the enormous circulation which 
the Technical Journal is sure to obtai 








|spray. It is drawn off from the top of the tower, and led away to a 

sulphuric acid chamber, or other point at which it may be desired 
| to further operate with the sulphurous acid. The hot liquors that 
| have thus been freed from the sulphurous acid taken up in the con- 

densation tower flow into a long closed cistern of lead, through which 
| pass a large number of lead tubes, arranged like a surface c yndenser. 
| The air that is to pass into the spray tower is first forced through these 
| tabes, which are surrounded by the hot liquor, and is in this way 


AURIFEROUS WEALTH OF NEw SouTH WALES.—It is estimated | warmed. The apparatus is so made that the pipes expose sufficient 
that the area of gold land in this colony amounts to 70,000 miles or | surface to completely cool down the liquor, which then leaves the 


44,800,000 acres 


cistern, and is pumped up to the top of the condensation tower to 
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again absorb suiphurous acid, &c., and perform the same round. 
The warm air from the lead tubes is taken through heaters, which 
are exposed to the hot gases coming from the calciners, and being 
thus made quite hot passes into the spray tower as described. By 
continually circulating in this manner the liquor finally takes up a 
considerable amount of sulphuric acid and soluble sulphates, and 
when sufficiently concentrated a portion is drawn off, and is evapo- 
rated down in lead pans, a corresponding quantity of fresh water 
being added in the condensation tower. 


AMERICAN PATENT LAW. 


An important amendment to the rules governing the practice of 
the United States Patent Office has, says the Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Iron Age, just been promulgated. It has 
heretofore been the practice of the Patent Office, in the case of two 
applications found to interfere, to notify each applicant of the date 
of filing of the other application. It must be remembered that an 
interference is in the nature of a lawsuit—is a contested case—the 
purpose of the contest being to ascertain which of the parties was 
the prior inventor. Other matters may intervene which may be ex- 
hibited by the testimony, such as public use, want of due diligence, 
abandonment, &c. But the main question is that of priority of in- 
vention as between the parties. To begin such a suit it is necessary 
that each party should be advised of the other’s purpose. But itis 
claimed by the officials at the Patent Office that there can be no 
valid reason presented why any party should be advised as to how 
far back an invention had been made in order to overcome the date 
of the rival applicant. An interference proceeding is begun by a 
so-called preliminary statement which is in the nature of a declara- 








THE NICKEL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The use of nickel in the industrial arts has rapidly extended of late 
years. This is owing to the peculiar nature of the metal which, 
ing great strength and whiteness, rendered it a very good 
sabstitute for silver spsons and forks, and silver ware generally. 
But perhaps the largest use to which it is now put is for electro- 
nickeling and for small or subsidiary coins. The following abstract 
of a report on this metal by Prof. W. P. BLAKE for the United States 
po gy ape pepe fine Parveen } eae aces ta etcle petal tion. The information which it a that this statement should 
. ; - wed: mAh ota : . ; |cover is independent of anyone else when the party making it con- 
standing this universal distribution, and the apparent abundance of | (ages embodied and reduced to practice the invention applied for. 





this element, it is only a few years since the metal was first separated | As was remarked by a Patent Office official, “ It seems absurd to set 
from its impurities in commercial quantities. In the United States | 4, another person’scase at the outset, and before proceedings begin to | 
nickel ores occur in moderate quantities in close association with |; aisate to that party how far back at least he must swear.” Re- 
chrome ores in the serpentine rocks from Canada to Maryland, and | .,onising this fact, the rales have been amended by Acting Com- 
equally so with the chrome ores of the Pacific Coast, notably in Oregon. | missioner Dyrenforth, omitting information as to the date of filing 
The element is also found to be closely associated with iron terres- | 4¢ an interference application. There are some other amendments 
— *. — omg ees ao oy guy rocks of M — and | to the rules, which will also appear. ‘Thus, if an application had 
ick : ts yee ea ” ip oo we 4" a gp many: =— of | been assigned, and the application is ininterference before the appli- 
nickel; but none have yet been worked with commercial success. | ant disclaim any portion thereof, it is made obligatory on him first 
In New Mexico there are localities which it is said will furnish con-| 4, obtain consent of the assignee. 
siderable quantities of 8 per cent. ore. The most abundant ore of| phe Put nt Office promulgates for the information of inventors 
nickel 12 in the form of a mixture with pyrrhotite or magnetic Iron | the recent decision in the United States Circuit Court, Soathern 
pyrites, which is found more abundantly in the older crystalline | istrict of New York, in the case of Milligan v. Lalance and Gros- 
rocks than in those of later formation. The presence of nickelin the ja Manufacturing Company. The principles involved and ques- 
serpentine rocks of Pennsylvania, associated with chrome ores, is tions settled are presented as follows:—1. Where the evidence | 
well known by the beautiful green crusts on the massive chromite | rested almost wholly in parol, and there was enough on either side 
quarried at Wood's Pit for the manufacture of bichromate of potash | ;, well warrant a finding that way if there had been none on the | 
—* ‘labl © died cad ae aa ked loth r, and the determination of the question depended upon the 
The most available ore of nickel, and the only one worked up to | credibility of the witnesses, held that the question was within the 
this date in the United States, is the sulphides occuring in connection peculiar province of the jury, and unless it appears that they did 
with magnetic pyrites. Although the amount of nickel rarely ex- no¢ consider the question fairly, and decide it according to their 
ceeds 3 per cent. the quantity of ore is so large, and the sulphide | post judgment, the Court has no disposition or authority to review 
ore is so readily smelted or enriched in nickel by roasting and mat- | their work.—2. Where a patent covers vessels having both a shoulder 
ting, that it is the most economical ore to treat fornickel. The prin-| ang wire, and the inventor did] not invent the wire, the act of the 
cipal localities where this metal is found are in Connecticut and | ojicitor inserting it would seem to be unauthorised, and the patent 
Pennsylvania. The locality at Chatham, Connecticut, about 6 miles | 4. to the public void.—3. The real question now is whether the 
from Middletown, yields both nickel and cobalt in combination with | gare of the invalidity is a good answer to this action upon the con- 
arsenic and sulphur. It is not now worked, but was one of the first tract. The defendant has had and enjoyed what was contracted for, 
places explored for meta's in New England. The mine has been anq it is no answer to say that the same might have been had 
worked with varying success by different proprietors for a consider- without the contract, The defendant could not both stand upon the 
able time, the last uttempt being made by the C hatham Cobalt Mining patent and repudiate it, nor upon the plaintiff's title and repudiate 
Company in 1853. This company made a good dixplay of theoresand that. In the result Milligan’s patent was declared void. 
products at the International Exhibition, New York, 1853; but the Another recent decision in the same court, and regarded as of 
second annual report, though very complete as regards the amount sufficient importance to receive special promulgation by the Patent 
of machinery and facilities for working, brought together during the Ogice, is that in the case of Hicks r. Otto et al., the points involved 
18 months after the organisation, is silent as regards the production, ‘being as follows:—1. Reissued letters patent No. 10,189, granted 
which it may be assumed was comparatively insignificant, and the | aye. '29, 1882, to James Joseph Hicks, assignee of Luigi Peroni, for 
enterprise was soon after abandoned. At Lancaster Gap, Pennsyl-| 4 magnifying thermometer, the principle of which is the placing of 
vania, is situated the only mine which has exerted an important in-|¢n. bore of the thermometer in rear of or beyond a magnifying 





— a 
MINING PROGRESS IN QUEENSLAND. 


To all appearances the Etheridge gold field promises to beg, 
one of the richest and most successful in the colonies, but at ste 
here, as in many other parts, the industry is checked by the ~ 
of railways for the cheap conveyance of the ore. The nearest : 
to Etheridge is Normanton, which is about 240 miles distant, and th 
expense of transport by wagons is a considerable item. The (}, 
ters Tower Mining Journal states that the field was opened in 18m 
at Western Creek, where the diggings were alluvial. The firs, i 
worked was named the Telegraph, and was opposite Georgetown : 
was from | to 2 ft. thick, and crushed from 2 to 8 ozs. up to¢,,. 
of gold per ton on the water level, when it was abandoned. Anethe 
reef—the Livingstone, afterwards called the Papau—gave also “ 
able crushings down to the water level. In the neighbourhood the 
principal town on the Etheridge are the Lord Byron, Crown Cale 
donia, New Zealand, and Durham reefs, all well defined, and whis, 
have averaged over 3 ozs. of gold to the ton. Three of these oy 
flooded out with water, but two of them—the Durham and the na 
Zealand—are again raising large quantities of very rich ore. Qp in 
Rocky, 9 miles from Georgetown, is the Try-no-more reef, f, : 
which the parties who first worked it got an average of 11313 den 
to the ton, but they lost the gold and eventually split up. Alte 
three or four years two of the original party returned and restarte| 
work, and lately a company has been formed, and it is reported th 
lost run of gold has been found. ~ 

Eight miles south of Georgetown are the Lighthouse diggin 
with innumerable reefs and leaders averaging over 2 ozs, to the nd 
There is a battery here of five stamps. The Cumberland, 14 tile 
from Georgetown, is turning out 2000 to 3000 ozs. of gold per mont 
Twenty-eight miles south of Georgetown is Charleston, better know, 
as Finnigan’s, and 12 miles south-west of that is Goldsmith's Creek 
There are some very rich reefs at Finnigan's. The Marquis of Lotns 
is a mountain of quartz all more or less gold-bearing, and ~ 
Georgetown battery lately purchased is being erected there on “ 
large dam, which has been constructed at the bottom of the bill 
At Goldsmith's Creek the Caledonia reef, a different reef from 4), 
Caledonia near Georgetown, 12 ft. thick, averages 3 ozs. to the ton 
and machinery is to be procured from home. Eleven miles north : 
Charlestown lies Sandy Creek, where there is the Etheridge Gol 
Mining Company's machine. The Durham, 7 miles from Georgetoy, 
has been recently taken up by a Melbourne company, and Machiner, 
is now on the road there. The Aurora, 9 miles from Georgetown, ; 
4 ft. thick, and looks very rich in gold; it has also only lately bem 
taken up. Wonderfully rich assays have been obtained from mundi: 
ore all over this field, and when cheap carriage will admit of the ore 
being properly treated, the returns will astonish the world, ; 

Mining operations in the Wild river district have continued acti, 
At Watsonville several abandoned claims have been taken Up, With 
every appearance of success, confirming early scientific Opinions that 
the deeper the mines the more tin will be unearthed. This distrio, 
is a little over four years of age, and the quantity of tin ore that has 
been raised during that period is astonishing, yet no claim hy 
reached a depth of 250 ft. A large outlay has been made at th 
Great Western, a still'larger outlay is being made at Irvinebank by, 
the capital is being expended by individuals who know the value of 
money, and the value of the properties upon which they are expen). 
ing it. Operations have ceased at the Silver Vatley Silver Mining 
Company’s properties at Newellton, and the New Zealand Tin Minin; 
Company’s mineral lease at Herberton is for sale by auction » 
Sydney. Upon the whole, the mining operations of the distric: 
never looked healthier, in fact, were never so assuring ; the princip,| 





fluence on the development of the metallurgy of nickel in the United curve or surface through which the bore is to be viewed, declared 
pews The lease was taken up by Mr. Joseph Wharton, of Phila- | yaliq._2. A patent reissue, which claims more specifically and | 
delphia, Jan. 1, 1863, who finally purchased the property May 6, 1867, | clearly describing the invention, is valid, although applied for more 
and who is now the only producer of metallic nickel in the United than two years after the date of the original patent, and although 
States. The ore of Lancaster Gap is the nickeliferous pyrrhotite, | the original claims in connection with the specification were capable 
containing in bulk from 1°50 to 2 per cent. of nickel. It is enriched | o¢ the same construction asthe claims of the reissued patent.— 


mines, and the lesser, as a rale, show progress with depth, and this 
is as satisfactory a manifestation as can be adduced. The Bulimty 
Smelting Company have established a purchasing branch here, ap} 
much of the tin from this district will find its way to Brisbane thy 
previously went to Sydney. 








at the mine by smelting into a matte containing 10 per cent. or 3 The fact that a patented article immediately on its introduction 
more of the metal, in which condition it is taken to Camden, New | was gaccessfal in the trade is evidence of invention.—4. The fact | 
Jersey, for extraction, The works for the extraction of nickel from | that an alleged anticipating device made no impression on the trade, 
the Lancaster and other ores were first started in hiladelphia, and | 244 was not a practical success, indicates an abandoned experiment. | 
in 1853 Messrs. F. M. Buck, E. W. Coffin, and others erected nickel| The following reply of the Acting Oousnsinsioner of Patents te an 
works at Camden, supplying them with ore from the Gap Mine. Mr. | attorney making application for a patent will explain itself :—It is | 
Wharton leased the Camden Works in 1863, and purchased them in | reneated that the application is rejected upon the ground that the | 
1869. A large portion of the metal produced by Mr. Wharton has | devices as explained are inoperative for the purpose intended—that 
been used at the United States Mint for the subsidiary small coins, | the application lacks utility and importance. I understand the pro- 
and since the development of nickeling by galvanism a large part of ‘position of the attorney to be, that the Patent Office cannot refuse a 
the product has been put into the form of nickel salts and anodes. | patent upon the ground tiiatthe apparatus involved is inoperative. 
The recognition of nickel as an element dates no further back than | pig position is entirely untenable. Lack of utility or of value and 
1751. Before that time it had been found as a troublesome residue, importance is a statutory ground of rejection, and we should soon 
but was supposed to be a mixture of cobalt and copper with arsenic. | write ourselves down as asses if we were to patent every conceivable 
For a long time nickel was not known in a pure state, and although | thing simply because there might be nothing like it, and ignore any 
the impure alloy was largely used to make what was commonly known | question as to its operativeness. A chimerical device for bottling 
as german-silver, the valuable properties of the metal in its pure | moonbeams might be entirely new, but I doubt that any examiner 
state were unknown. The impare nickel or nickel bronze carried | in the Patent Office would allow it to go to issue. So a device for 
with it into the german-silver all its noxious associates. Even 1 per | producing perpetaal motion might be essentially novel, but, if it 
cent. or less of arsenic was sufficient to greatly modify the physical | were recognised as such a device, I am convinced that no examiner, | 
properties of the nickel or the alloys made from it, consequently the | in the light of the American patent system, and with the wholesome | 
difficulty in freeing it from such small quantities of impurity resulted training acquired in the Patent Office, would allow it to become a| 
in preventing it from being commercially known. Experiments, | patent if he could prevent it. | 
however, conducted by various chemists resulted in solving the diffi-|~ Tp the Supreme Court of the United States a decision has been | 
culty, and now the refining of nickel is largely and successfully Car-| rendered in the important patent case of Benjamin Butterworth, 
ried on by the Vivians of Swansea, and others, Dr. Fleitmann, of | Commissioner of Patents, plaintiff in error, against the United States 
Iserlohn, Prussia, has done much to improve and cheapen the process. | ex. rel. Richard H. Hoe and others, in error to the Sapreme Gourt 
He has also succeeding in welding sheet nickel upon iron and upon | of the District of Columbia. This was a suit brought for the pur- | 
steel plates so as to coat them equally on each face with a layer of | nose of obtaining a writ of mandamus to compel the Commissioner | 
nickel. The physical properties of the two metals, iron and nickel, | to issue a patent in accordance with his own decision, notwith- | 
are so nearly the same that they work well together, and they adhere | standing the fact that that decision had been overruled and reversed 
tenaciously. The application of such nickeled iron sheets in the arts upon appeal by the Secretary of the Interior. The question pre- 
will readily suggest themselves, and this new application of nickel | sented here is whether aay right of appeal exists in patent cases | 
constitutes practically a new industry of great importance. Itin-|¢-5m the decision of the Commissioner to the Secretary of the | 
creases the consumption of nickel, and will stimulate its production, | Interior, The Court, in along and carefally prepared opinion by | 
and by giving asteady demand will no doubt lead to a more uniform | Justice Matthews, holds that an appeal does not lie in patent cases | 
and constant supply, to the Secretary of the Interior ; that the Commissioner of Patents | 
= has the exclusive right to decide for himself whether or not a patent 
ought to irsne, and the Secretary of the Interior has no authority to 
review such decison. If the Commissioner errs the party aggrieved 
has a statutory remedy, but that remedy is not an appeal to the| 








THE Very Outer CircLe RAILWAY.—Previous to the Franco- 
Prussian war the only doubt entertained by the majority of French- 
men was Whether Berlin was on the Rhine or on the Moselle; and 





had not the hated city been far away on the Spree, the French army Seoretary. 
might have found its way there. Even now there are many French- | . 

men who are by no means certain whether the Mediterranean or some RADIANT MATTER IN Epison LAMpPs.—At the electrical exhibi- 
other sea separates their native land from England. About an equal | tion, Philadelphia, was shown a striking phenomenon. Midway 
amount of regard for geographical facts and difficulties is shown in | between the two wires which carry the current to the carbon fila- 
the proposition recently made in France for a Direct Anglo-Indian | ment of an ordinary incandescent Jamp a third wire is inserted, 


which terminates in a thin strip of platinum extending up midway 
between the branches of the loop, with its faces turned toward 
them, and ending about 4 in. below the crown of the loop. When 
| the lamp was in action at its ordinary state of incandeacence, if a | 
circuit was closed through a galvanometer between the insulated 
terminal of the platinum strip, and either terminal of the| 
carbon filament, it showed a current flowing across the vacuum 
j of the lamp, between the platinum and the carbon in opposite 
| direction, according to which pole of the carbon was con- 
nected, but much stronger—40 times stronger—when the platinum | 
was connected to the positive pole of the incandescent carbon ; this 
through a galvanometer of about 20 ohms resistance. This current 
was increased when the current through the lamp was increased so 
as to heat it much beyond its normal temperature. After the lamp 
has been in use for some time the stronger positive platinum current 
becomes weaker, and, finally, changes direction. By letting the 
lamp rest the experiment may be repeated. 
were obtained through the glass when either terminal of the carbon 
was joined toa small piece of platinum stuck anywhere on the out- 
side of the lamp. The same effects were also obtained when the 
bulb was drawn out intoa long tabe, and the connection made at its 
end, and when this tube was packed in ice to cool it down: but 
when the tube was bent round into a loop no current was obtained, 
probably from the cutting off of rectilinear radiation from the car- 
bon. It would seem as if here were a field for extending Crookes 


Railway since the route proposed is Paris, Mairid, Gibraltar, Tan- | 
giers, Tunis, Tripoli, Cairo, Bassorah, Kelat to Karachee and Bombay. 
The nominal capital is fixed at 10,000,0001, It is intended to profit 
by the existing railways in France and Spain, and to establish a steam 
transit from the Bay of Gibraltar to Ceuta, in Morocco. From this 
latter point would begin the International Railway, the works of 
which would have to be constructed in Morocco. This line would 
form a junction with the system of railways under the administration 
of the French Railway Company in Algeria and Tunisia, giving com- 
munication from France to the various lines and branches in those 
provinces. It is then proposed to continue the route through Tripoli 
to form a junction with the Egyptian railway system. From Egypt 
the route to India would be continued to reach the Enphrates, and 
then along the coast of the Persian Gulf to the port of Kurachee, in 
India. At that point the great Indian system of railways would be 
reached, communicating with Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, The 
entire line from London to Bombay bas been calculated to extend 
over a distance of under 7000 miles, and this distance, it is said, can 
be traversed in nine days at the average rate of 35 miles an hoar 








OCurrs or Covens axp Cotps.—Received (this day) —‘ I have sold Dr 
Locock’s Putmonic Warers for years, and always recommend them in pre 
ference to auy other cough medicine. (Signed) R. R. Warrior, M.P.S., 75, Over- 
bury-street, Edge Hill, Liverpox They instantly relieve and rapidly cure 
asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
p 1s om the chest, rheumatism—ind taste pleasantly. Sold at Is. 1444. and 
28. 9d. per x, of all druggists 





experiments on radiation. 


ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION OF RAILWAY TRAINS,—Although ever 


| since the introduction of the Faure storage battery the Brighton 


Railway Company have been using elecétric illumination in a Pu 
man express train, it is only within the past week thiat electricity 
generated by the motion of the train itself has been used for ili 
minating the carriages ; they now supply the accumulators froma 
dynamo carried on the train. It is stated that by driving the 
dynamo off the axle of the brake-van there is practically no cost for 
power, probably 2 or 3 cwts. of coals being all the difference in 
journey of 50 miles. For the past twelve months a train thus 
worked by a dynamo and a battery of 21 accumulators has been: 
upon the southern suburban line of this railway. The train has for 
the past month been re-arranged, and now supplies a current of 4 
amperes and 42 volts; this sustains 40 incandescent lamps of | 
candle power, each distributed through the compartments of the 
mixed carriages of which the train consists, Another very ia 
portant feature in the train is the automatic arrangement by which 
the dynamo is brought into action. The electrical current passing 
from the dynamo to charge the accumulators must be of higher 
electro-motive force than that of the battery of accumulators, other 
wise the discharge would overpower the dynamo, and have 4 
tendency to burn it. To avoid this result the dynamo is nermaly 
kept detached from the battery, and is not brought into acti 
until the train has attained suflicient velocity to drive the dynam 
at the requisite speed. In the present instance, as soon as a spe 
of 20 miles is attained, a mechanical instrument connects the a 
chine with the accumulators, and the charging of the batteries pr 
ceeds, but so long only as this velocity is maintained. The dis 
charge of electricity in effecting the lighting is thus recoupel 
daring the runs of the trains between the stations, and the electric 
plant is always maintained in a state of efficiency, Provision 
also made for reversals in the direction of the train by an aul 
matic arrangement, and the connections between the carriages pe 
mit of the train being made up with additional or fewer coach 
No electrician attends this train, the plant being left in charge 
the guard. The train was started from the Victoria Station 30" 
seven o'clock for an official inspection by the officers of the Boar! 
of Trade on a journey to the Cryst4#l Palace and back. The syst 
adopted is the practical outcome of the labours of Mr Hought 
and Mr. Stroudley, and the train has been fitted by the salva) 
Electrical Contractors’ Company. 

WHAT PEOPLE READ IN NEW Soutn WALES. 
Branch of the Sydney Free Library contains 18,188 volumes, Ci” 
ified as follows:—Natural philosophy, science, and art, 2321; 
tory, chronology, antiquities, and mythology, i800; biography ® 
correspondence, 2280 ; geography, topography, voyages, and trav 
2276; jurisprudence, 439; moral and mental philosophy apd @ 
cation, 951; poetry and drama, 532; miscellaneous jiterat ure, 
cluding prose fiction, 3546; patents, 4037, The volumes /er de 
readers for perusal at their own homes were as follows :- — 
philosophy, science, and art, 7138; history, chronology, &&y 9" 
biography and correspondence, 6760; geogra phy, voyages,and ope ; 
9862 ; jurisprudence, 1035; moral philosophy, &c., 2505 ; poets ne 
drama, 1620; fiction and miscellaneous, 38,804; patents, " a 
figures furnish an accurate index of the tastes of industrial 5Y - ” 
the greater number of borrowers belonging to the working classet 
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. . . ancial state 
University CotLecr or NortH Wares.—The financia ® at 
as Ope . 


ment of the University College of North Wales, whicl: W: ern 


Bangor last month, has jast been issued. The subscriptions} j, The 
are returned at 34,503/., of which about 24,000/. has been - nated 
: : : * he esti ® 
The same currents | 2>nual estimated income of the College is 5000/., and the e ob this 
expenditure 5880/., leaving a deficit annually of 8801 4 ol 
demand it has been decided to issue a special appeal to 
Governors. 
a a _ a 
an ita cag (Cat 
TRON AND MANGANIFEROUS OnEes.—Mr. E.S. Frere! : gales (! 
Nov. 26) writes)—The iron ore market continues ina dull ¢ wart or Ne* 
Rubio have been made at from ils. te Lis, 3d. per ton cif ( - » Newpos 
with usual guarantee of iron. Freights from Bilbao to (ere ena 
Se. 64. No 4 forge Middleshorough g.m.b. is quoted 40s. 6d. © 
fuundry 41s. 6d. 
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qHk RICH MOND GOLD AND SILVER EXTRACTING PROCESS. 


Reference having been recently made in the Mining Journal to 
the new process for extracting the precious metals from refractory 
ores 1p. use at the mines of the Richmond Mining Company a de- 
jailed description of it will be of general interest. The process is 

jally designed for the separation of gold and silver from arsenide 
gnd sulphides of iron and copper bythe peculiar use of litharge orlead, 
when in a state of fusion, and the inventor—Mr. EDWARD ProBert, 
of Bureka, Nevada—has included a method of stirring or agitation 
ofthe molten matter by the steam developed in the action of that 
mass upon the substances under treatment. The San Francisco 
Minirg and Scientific Press states that iron pots, of a conical shape, 
about 30 in. deep, 30 in. wide at top, and rounded-off at the bottom 
herically to about 12 in. in diameter, each capable of holding 


* cwts. (more or less) of the substance to be treated, are coated 
with a lir cf refractory material, composed, preferably, of decom- 


sed or pM'verised lava, pumice, or other volcanic rock, but when 
this is not obtainable, of siliceous sand, with a certain admixture of 
finely pulverised limestone or calcareous marl, to which has been 
added a sufficiency of clayed water or milk of lime to work the whole 
into a paste. After laying on this internal coat of refractory 
material (intended primarily to protect the pot from corrosive 
action) to the thickness of about } in., a further portion of a specially 

repared composition, consisting of coarsely crushed limestone, dolo- 
mite, siderite, or other suitable carbonate, mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of ordinary composition with which the pot is lined to give it 
consistency, is laid on the bottom of the pot to the thickness of | in., 
more or less. 

The pots thus prepared are placed in a suitable oven or chamber, 
orasmall fire is placed inside each pot to dry coating, which, how- 
ever, is not to be baked so as to expel the last portion of moisture, 
put only so far as to remove excess of water. When required for use 

ts thus lined and partially dried are placed in succession under 
spout of smelting furnace containing substance to be treated in a 
state of fusion, which is then tapped into them, while at same time, 
or immediately afterward, a charge of lead or litharge, preferably 
granulated, is fed into each pot from a hopper conveniently placed 


ve, 

vrirst effect of molten substance tapped from furnace into pots is 
to convert small amount of moisture contained in protective lining 
of pots into steam, which, rising upward from bottom and sides, 
eauses a brisk ebullition of molten material. This treatment is in- 
sufficient in itself to effect the thorough stirring and blending of the 
contents of the pot necessary to assure a successful result; but no 
sooner is this first ebullition, due to the escaping steam, over, than 
the limestone, dolomite, or other carbonate fixed in the bottom of 
the pot, as well as the calcareous matter in the whole lining, begin, 
under the intense heat of the molten charge to undergo calcination, 
and streams Of carbon dioxide are sent off, which, rising upward 
through the molten matter, produce the effect of a small geyser. 
This keeps the charge ina state of ebullition and agitation fora 
period of time proportional to the quantity of mineral carbonate, or 
other source of carbon dioxide originally used in preparing the pot, 
and thus effecting such a complete blending and intimate admixture 
of the ingredients, as cannot be attained in any other way. 

Duration of ebullition, and consequently of stirring process may be 
regulated to any required number of minutes, from five upward, or 
aslong as the molten material continues hot enough to exercise a 
calcining effect on the limestone, &c., and inasmuch as the carbon 
dioxide produced comes off in a steady stream without sudden 
bursts, as from the vapour of water, there is rever any danger to 
the workmen from explosions. After ebullition is over, the pot 
with its contents is set aside to cool, when the lead settles to the 
bottom, carrying down with it the precious metals, and, when 
solidified, the mass of alloy can be detached from the waste matter, 
and treated by cupellation in the usual way for the separation of 
the silver and gold. It will thus beseen that the stirring is effected 
partly by steam, which, however, can never be made to do the whole 
work, being too violent in its action, and cansing trouble when too 
much moisture has been left in the composition, but chiefly by the 
earbon dioxide (carbonic acid, so called), developed during the cal- 
cination of the limestone or other carbonate employed as the source 
of gas or vapour. 





MINING AND METALLURGICAL PATENTS. 


Supplied by Mr. Ernest pe Pass, of Fleet-street, E.C., Fellow 
of the Institute of Patent Agents. 

Amongst recent applications for patents, in which the readers of the 
Mining Journal are more immediately interested, are the following :— 

A. Harrison, Glasgow, No, 15,128, Apparatus for hammering steel 
ingots into slabs, blooms, or forgings.—Hngh Bain, London, | 
No. 15,148, Tinning and finishing tin and terne plates, and machinery | 
therefor.—_W. Penman, London, No. 15,226, Treating cast-steel for 
effecting the annealing thereof.—B. W. Raine, London, No. 15,285, 
Manufacture of iron in puddling and like furnaces.—R. Imray, 





THE ASSAYS OF NICKEL AND COBALT ORES. PROPOSED PENNSYLVANIA COLLIERY VENTILATION 


It is an acknowledged fact that the assay of nickel and cobalt is | LAW. 

a most difficult and tedious operation, and with a view of discovering | The Mine Commission appointed by the last session of the Penn- 
some simpler method than that ordinarily in use, Mr. C. H. AARON | sylvania Legislature to revise the ventilation laws, and which has 
has been conducting a series of experiments. Although he is not | been in session during the summer, has concluded its regular labours 


prepared to say that he has quite succeeded yet, he anticipates being | at Shamokin; and, according to the New York Engineering and 
able shortly to announce an entirely new method accurate enough 


for many purposes, and much more rapid and convenient than other | an a rhe des soem 
Ss é | new law are :— ARTICLE XII. 

processes. The following isan abstract of some facts which have| fection 1.—The ventilation of a coal mine or colliery may be 

come to the knowledge of the experimentalist, and which in the | effected by any mechanical appliance, provided there is produced a 

a he has contributed to the San Francisco Mining and | constant and an adequate supply of pure air. 

scientific Press :— Section 2.—At the expiration of one year from and after the pas- 

Blom age yy! ay sotaln, betdes _ - oeeel, 9 noni st | sage of this Act it shall not be lawful touse a furnace for the purpose 
ese, Fe., Mn., Cu., Au., Ag., Bi,, Pb., Sn., As., S., Sb., Te., Ca., Al.,| of ventilating any anthracite coal mine or colliery wherein more 

Mg., Ba., Sr., Si, or some of them, Dissolve in nitro-hydrochloric | than 10 persons are employed, and in no case shall a lowes be used 

acid; dry, take up, filter; add sodium acetate to the not too acid | where the mine generates explosive gases, 

filtrate ; boil, filter; add citrate acid, pass hydrogen sulphide, filter,| Section 3.—The minimum qnantity of 250 cubic feet per minute 

and wash with the usual precautions. To filtrate add ammonium | for each and every person employed in said mine, and as much more 

chloride, then ammonia, which will throw down a part of the nickel | as in the opinion of the Inspector the circumstauce may require. 

and cobalt, by virtue of the hydrogen sulphide present. Complete! Section 4.—The ventilation currents shall be conducted and cir- 

the precipitation by means of ammonium sulphide (colourless or | culated to and along the face of each and every working place 

yellow); warm, settle, filter, and wash — water eens A | throughout the entire mine in sufficient quantities to dilute, render 

monium sulphide. The precipate on the filter consists of nickel | harmless, and sweep away smoke and noxious gases to such an extent 

and cobalt sulphides, the manganese a all but panes ne, —_ | that all working places, and travelling roads shall be in a fit state 

having passed off in the filtrate. Dissolve out the nickel sulphide | to work and travel therein. 

by a _— — potassium cyanide, which leaves the cobalt! Section 5.—All worked out or abandoned parts of the mine or 

sulphide undissolved, | colliery shall be kept free of dangerous bodies of explosive gases. 

To the solution of nickel, separated from the cobalt sulphide by | Section 6. k-fom 4 mine shall be divided into Aatliua panels 
filtration, add hydrochloric acid; filter and calcine the washed | Each section or panel shall be provided with distinct and separate 
= gmap. —. Lisisl.  Coweieh tenakada tuleniae Prager ns weg | inlet and were mo gp tas ok by a aoe — of coal 
(5°O! per cent, Wi: 0 »| or stone, except where cross-headings are necessary for the purpose 
the filter being burned and the ashes added, either by roasting or by | of conaiiaiiet sila 
treatment with strong nitric acid, adding in either case a little pure Section 7.—All air-passages shall be of sufficient area to allow the 
sulphuric acid at the last, and heating to dull redness, until no more | free passage of not less than 250 cubic feet of air per minute for all 
fumes are given off, and the weight remains constant. The final | persons working therein, and in ro case in mines generating ex- 
heating is best done in a platinum crucible, which must be covered. | aan gases shall the velocity exceed 450 lineal feet per minute in 
Fendi ta camaitnta selabin to tolling wean a — ae er i ogee spe which the air gases ey except - the = 

B 8 . | inlet or outlet air-ways, or in mines, or parts of mines, where, in the 
cobalt sulphate is not satisfactory it may be redissolved in boiling | opinion of the Inspector, a greater velocity would not in any manner 
water and a little hydrochloric acid, the solution filtered if neces- | endanger the lives of the workmen therein employed. 
sary, sodium acetate added, and hydrogen sulphide passed. The| gection 8.—Not more than 75 persons shall be engaged at any one 
cobalt sulphide thus precipitated, collected on a filter and well | time in any of said sections and panels. 

— — again converted to sulphate. It contains 38°06 per| Section 9.—Each and every such section or panel shall be pro- 
cent. of metal. vided with a distinct and separate split of pure air. 

Another method which is more accurate is to dissolve and treat | Section 10.—All cross-cuts connecting the main inlet and other 
with sodium acetate and boiling as before; then add acetic acid, | outlet air-passages of every section or panel, when it becomes neces- 
pass a oes net ye the precipitate on a filter, —— sary to close them permanently, shall be substantially closed with 
it ar : 1e meee ter, a 4 a meee ge —— + eet te ea | brick or — —e erchapere 4 amines lagen up - ny on or cement, 
Sulphide, Collect the precipitation on a fi 8s a the | and of sufficient thickness and strength to resist the force or pressure 
burned filter, add potassium citrate, again pass hydrogen sulphide, | }jkely to arise from explosions, but in no case shall said air sloping: 
which leaves only nickel and cobalt in solution, without a trace of be constructed or planked except for temporary purposes. 
the earth or of silica. From this point proceed as before. In pre- | P : poe te mae ow 
cipitating from the acetate solution with hydrogen sulphide, there Section e All doors used in assisting or any way affecting the 
should not be too much free acetic acid present. In precipitating | yentilation shall be so hung and adjusted that they will close of 
from the citrate solution, or from the acetate with addition of citric | their own accord and cannot stand open. 
acid, there must be « considerable quantity of free citric acid, or Section 2,—All main doors shall have an attendant, whose constant 
some cobalt and nickel will come down. It is best to nearly neutra- | quty shall be to open them to allow transportation or travel through 
— py need gh one ng gee een ag _— | arg and prevent them a open longer than is necessary 
acetate, to rem ’ » ar rf . &. ? | for a person or cars to pass through. 
ore contains chromium the iron and alumina may be removed by | Section 3.—All veal ont shall be so placed that, when one door 
cold digestion for several hours with barium carbonate, not omitting | js open, another, which has the same effect upon the same current, 
the addition of some ammonium chloride to prevent loss of nickel | shall be and remain closed, and thus prevent any temporary stoppage 
and cobalt. Afterward add sulphide of sodium, or potassium, acetate, of the air current. 

&e., as before. P F F | Section 4.-An extra main door shail be so placed and kept stand- 
er haar oe facts * mye —_ rag oe are based ing open so as to be out of reach of accident, and so fixed that it can 
are—That not only copper, lead, bismuth, &c., but also zinc is pre- | be at once closed in the event of an accident to the doors in use. 
cipitated by hydrogen sulphide from the citrates or acetates in pre-| Section 5.—The framework of such main doors shall be substan- 
sence of free citric acid, while nickel and cobalt are not; that man- | tially secured in stone or brick, laid in mortar and cement, unless 
ganese is not precipitated by ammonia and ammonium sulphide in | otherwise permitted in writing by the inspector. 
presence of an organic acid ; that recently precipitated nickel sul-| gection 6,—All permanent air-bridges shall be snbstantially built 
phide is soluble in cold solution of potassium ; cyanide, cobalt sul-| of such material and of such strength as the circumstances may 
phide rot. If great accuracy is required, the ashes of the burned require, subject to the approval of the Inspector. 
filter must be allowed for in the final weighings of nickel oxide, and, | . ARTICLE XIV. 
in the case of cobalt sulphate, the ashes of a similar filter must be| Section 1.—The quantities of air in circulation shall be ascertained 
treated with sulphuric acid, dried, weighed, and the weight deducted. | with an anemometer. Such measurement shall be correctly made 
- - . | by the inside foreman or his assistant once every week at the inlet 
Sen ey ee RAs! Pee eee ‘Pre © and outlet air-ways, also at or near the face of each gangway, and 
Gov ERNMEN r ange a PROJECTS un N “nay rH : > —The | shall be entered in the colliery report book. 
frequent Se the Bee li ; =e pete of 1 ‘ rd 7h of get +A a’ Section 2.—A copy of these air measurements shall be sent to the 
wiprn anced a“ + a rs en wale ode a? entauieh he priate oo mn | Inspector before the twelfth day of each month, together with a 
as repres 1g almos e whole j sts, v Z pail tan a : 
complete network of railways, which shall aid in developing the | watement of the number of men employed in each panel or seenen. 
ho full ic} sonel. aapheniionsl ond ainien f tl Section 3.—Any party who shall neglect or fail to comply with 
pes = "The mp enya : ana tee ne se sob @acnaneen, tke. Dit “4 | the provisions of this section, or who shall knowingly make any false 
ew nO SENSIS pROpeseT Uy She Vesneae Seeasueee, Ei. eee, | return in regard to air measurements, shall be guilty of an offence 








London, No. 15,358, Joint for lead or other soft metal pipes.—Dr. G. 
Wagner and E. Netto, Tokio, No. 15,365, Process and apparatus for | 
electro-plating, applicable for treating metallic surfaces by electro- | 
lysis plating.—Dittler and Co., Héchst-on-the-Main, No. 15,370, 
Process for the production of substances containing antimony.— 
8. J. Whitfield, Birmingham, No. 15,398, Mounting or covering with 
sheet metal the chill castings of metallic bedsteads.—J. A. Lloyd and 
A. Lloyd, London, No. 15,403, Metal boxes,—The Société Générale 
des Cirages Frangais, Paris, No. 15,405, Apparatus for tinning or 
coating metal plates.—La Société des Aciéries de Longwy, Longwy. 
No. 15,409, Manufacture of iron and steel.—W. Ward, London, 
No. 15,436, Catting off and shaping lengths of hollow or fluted wire. 

The following selected specifications have been recently published, 


embraces 16 railway extensions, besides four light railways, making | : P 

a total of nearly 1500 miles. The cost of constructing these is esti- | against this Act. 
mited at over 13,000,000/. Some idea of the character of these ex- | 

tensions is afforded by Mr. Dibb’s speech, according to which the! Nrw Procress FoR TREATING CopPER PyritEs.—At Cobar, New 
Sydney Railway terminus at Redfern, corresponding with the old | South Wales, Mr. CLAupE F. J. WAUTIN has recently started his 
Great Western terminus at Paddington, or the old North-Western | blast furnaces and converter, for the purpose of treating the sulphites 
terminus at Nine Elms, is to be brought into the heart of the city, | without the aid of other ores. The object Mr. Wautin has in view is 
after the manner of the Metropolitan and North London lines, the | to obtain a rapid and economical method of treating copper pyrites 
length being about 1} mile, and the estimated cost 450,000. Among | without the aid of other copper ores, and to assist the smelting of 
the country railways proposed is a line from Grafton to the Tweed | them (as is now the case in the greater parts of the metallurgical 
river, via Casino, Lismore, and the Brunswick, distance 165 miles, | establishments) without having to submit the pyrites to previous cal- 
at a cost of 1,980,000/, This railway will communicate with some | cination; to obtain a rich regulus or even rough copper therefrom, 
of the richest districts of New South Wales, and bring their| without the aid of extraneous fuel, or to reduce the use of such to a 
numerous products to the only outlet from that part of the} minimum, by taking advantage of the great amount of heat that can 








and are now open to inspection and opposition :— 

APPARATUS FOR COKING AND DisriLuinc Coan.—cC. E. Bell, 
Durham, No. 443.—Coke ovens are constructed with flues round the | 
sides below the coal line to where the oven is loaded, and connected | 
with a fan or exhauster for ‘drawing a portion of the volatile pro- | 
ducts, whilst the products of combustion are conveyed away by a} 
main flue. F 3 

BLAST AND CUPOLA FuRNACES.—J. Swain, Oldham, No. 914.— | 
Between the walls of the ‘furnace a passage leads from the lower 
part of the same from below or about the level of the tuyere to the 
Upper part of the cupola; the gases in a highly heated state are 
forced through this passage, and heat is thus imparted to the tuyeres, 
and consequently to the air for combustion. 

VArPARATUS FOR HATING RAILWAY CARRIAGES AND OTHER 
rHICLES..-W, R. Lake, London (a communication from M. J. 
Walsh, New York), No tefers to a vessel made in two com- 
partments, in one of which a heat-retaining substance is stored, and 
through the other is passed a jet of steam or other heating medium. | 
TREATING ORES OR ScorntA CONTAINING COPPER OR NICKEL, 
AND APPARATUS CONNECTED THEREWITH.—J.H. Johnson, London 
(a communication from EK. Hermite, Rouen), No. 2157.—The ores or 
scoria are treated with a solution of ammonia in the presence of 
Compressed air, the resulting liquid is subjected to electrolysis, for | 

*eparating the c&pper and nickel. 
Bn badered AND APPARATUS FOR COLLECTING AND UTILISING 
Pho ODUCTS oO} COMBUSTION THEREFROM.—A. M. Chambers, | 
sored ey I. Smith, Chapeltown, No. 4708.—Heated air is 
pa sl 1¢ upper part of the oven, and drives the products of | 
‘on and gases downward through the mass of coal to a dis- 
charge pipe 
. 
on, AND A PPAR ATUS FOR DIVIDING AND DISTILLING 
10 Me LEUM, AND FOR REFINING THE PRODUCTS OBTAINED. 
Pro anaes aro, London (a communication from the Halvorson 
benzine on cee » New York), No 12,493.—-The crude petroleum and 
silanes és . mixed together and the benzine volatilised, whereby the 
¥y Ol! 1s separated from the secondary oil. 


b subjected to fractional distillation. 
W treatme 


The secondary oil 
Ihe distillates are purifiéd 
When t first with sulphuric acid and afterwards with alcohol. 
alcoho! at omen oil is re juired to serve as a lubricant amy! 
light and ethyl alcohol are added, the supernatant alcohol and 
éhter hydrocabon being afterwards remove L., | 


| cost of the line is necessitated by an iron bridge across the Murram- | 


| useless and valueless, because of no navable means of conveying it to 


| Wagga Wagga to Tumberumba, distance 68 miles, 


country—that is, the Clarence river—and at no distant date; be generated by the rapid oxidation of the iron and sulphur con- 
the line will probably be carried south, working through | tained in the pyrites. The process can be extended to silicious ores, 
some splendid districts, most of the waters of which are not | as it is necessary in all cases to add an amount of silica to act as flux 
navigable, but whose soil and climate will grow almost anything. | for the iron present in the pyrites. The plant at present consists of 
These railways will make the Clarence rivera large centre, and a tap | a low blast furnace, ard what may be termed a modified form of 
for an immense trade. Another line is that from Muswellbrook to | Bessemer converter, with blowing machine, for producing necessary 
Cassilis, distance 70 miles, 700,000/.—a railway which will furnish | blast. The modus operandi of the process is as follows :—A given 
the only great want of a country rich in agricultural products. Then | quantity of pyrites or other mixtures of ores that will yield regulus, 
follows a line from Tarago to Braidwood, a distance of 31 miles, at | say 20 to 40 per cent. copper, is smeited in the ordinary way in the 
a cost of 310,0007., and another from Gundagai to Tumut, via Ade- | blast furnace, and the regulus from the same is run as hot and as 
long, at a cost of 500,000/., the distance being 33 miles. The high! rapidly as possible through a shoot into the converter, the blast for 
some time having been turned on before the regulusis admitted. The 
result of the air being blown through the molten sulphite of copper 
and iron is that the sulphur is partly burnt into sulphurous acid gas, 
and partly volatilised, and the iron is burnt into the protoxide, and 
in that form combines with the silica added for the purpose, or con- 
tained in the ore, to form a slag, and in such condition can be re- 
moved. It is claimed that the reaction produced either a concen- 
trated regulus of copper of high percentage, or even rough copper. 
Thus it will be observed that the sulphur and iron can be removed 
by one process, notwithstanding the fact that, under present methods 
of treating copper pyrites, these two elements in their removal form 
the greatest difficulty to deal with. 


bidgee. It is a part of the colony languishing for the want of means 
of getting its produce to market. ‘Some 18 months ago,” said Mr. 
Dibbs, “I saw quantities of produce stored there, but considered 


a market.” The next line is from Kiama to Jervis Bay, distance 
{1 miles, and cost 804,000/. Ultimately this line will probably be 
continued south, opening up the coast districts to Twofold Bay. | 
Next comes a line from Goulburn to Crookwell, distance 25 miles, 
cost 259,500/.; then a short line from Gulgong to Burrowa, 18 miles, 
at a cost of 141,000/. It isa branch line, and will be an important 
feeder to the main trunk railway. Then follows a railway from 
and cost of : 
710,0001. Next isa line of 12 miles, to connect Tenterfield CaoutcHuouc.—Attention has been drawn to the tree of Southern 
with the Queensland border. It will cost about 173,500, the last of | India, known to botanists as Prameria glandulifera, from which 
the heavy lines being a railway from Bowral to Robertson, 15 miles, | large supplies of caoutchouc can be drawn. The gum is obtained by 
cost 126,000/. | breaking the boughs and drawing it out in filaments. If the new 
caoutchouc is at all equal to the old in insulating properties, it will 

form a timely discovery, as the demand for india-rubber coated 

wires has largely increased of late, and inventors have been trying 
| to manufacture a substitute for gutta-percha. 


short 


New Metruop or UTinisine PHosrvorisen SLAGS.—The slag 
is melted in a cupola, whereby a matter is obtained containing 20 


to 25 per cent. of phosphorus, then mix with powdered anhydrous 


sodic sulphate, and heat to redness. Treat with water to recover] ARTESIAN WELLS IN NEVADA A very deep test well is being 
sodiam phosphate by crystallisation. Theinsoluble residue mix with | sunk by the Central Pacific Railroad Company, at White Plains, 
sodic sulphate and charcoal, and heat. The sodic sulphate first be- | Nevada, on the 40 miles desert. The only good supply of water for 
comes sodium sulphide, and then by double decomposition, sodium | the desert is brought from the Truckee river, 35 miles west of the 
phosphate and protosulphide of iron and protosulphide of manganese | new wells, and is hauled in tank cars for the supply of engines, &c. 
are formed. The mass thus yields another crop of sodium phosphate | The well is now down over 2100 ft., but no water has yet been found, 
, crystals. The residue after roasting to destroy the sulphides, can be | except a strong stream of salt water at 38 ft. down, and a hot spring 
used as iron ore rich in manganese, and the sodic phosphates can be | at 685 ft The work of sinking however, beir continued, with 
employed for artificial manure. the hope of eventua tri zaflow of wat 
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Registration of Hew Companies. 


The following joint-stock companies have been duly registered:— 


LyNDHUEST GAS AND WaTER CoMPANY (Limited). — Capital 
20,0002., in shares of 102. Formed to manufacture, sell, and supply 
gas in the town of Lyndhurst, in the county of Southampton, and 
to carry on the business of coal merchants, also to supply the town 

; with water. The subscribers (who take one share each) are— Henry 
F. Kite, Queen Victoria-street ; D. A. Thomas, Ovenden, Sevenoaks ; 
R. Bolton, Devonshire Chambers; R. Brown, Benwell Grange, New- 
castle; Edward H. Oswald, Gelding Hall, Notts; B. Nicholas, 23, 
Cornhill; and Joseph J. Lobbs. New Croxtive-road, West Dulwich. 

CoAL AND SALT SuHiPp Loapine Company (Limited).— Capital 
20,0007., in shares of 17. To acquire by purchase the patent rights 
of Adolphus R. Large in a certain invention entitled “ A. R. Large’s 
Patent Coal and Salt Loading Apparatus,” and to carry on the busi- 
ness of loading coal, salt, ore, ice, kc.,on board any steamer or ship. 
The subscribers (who take one share each) are—A. W. Rogers, Savoy 
Buildings ; James Hosmer, 8, Langham-street; G. L. Herrick, Lang- 
ham-street ; Charles H. Adams, 76, Cheapside; W. S. Lee, 75, Lom- 
bard-street; Thomas Crawford, Church-lane, East Finchley; John 
White, 126, Peckham Rye. 

New CHILE GOLD MINE Company (Limited).—Capital 500,000/., 
in shares of 1/. To acquire the mines, property, estate, assets, and 
effects of the Chile Gold Mining Company (Limited), or any other 





TRADE OF THK TYNE AND WEAR. 

Nov. 27.—There is little change in the state of the Coal and Coke 
Trades here. A fair demand exists for most kinds of coal and coke, 
but not sufficient to raise the value to any extent. There is still a 
good demand for best steam coal, and if the weather on the coast 
remains fine to allow steamers to keep their engagements the best 
collieries north of the Tyne will make a full week’s work. A fair 
amount of steam tonnage has been fixed to load at Blyth and Amble, 
which improves the prospect. In Durham gas coalworks continue 
fairly employed, bat there is no extreme pressure. The demand for 
house coal continues to improve slowly on the Tyne and Wear, but 
holders cannot realise higher prices at present. Bunker coal, smiths’ 
coal, nuts, &c., continue in good demand. The coal and coke ship- 
ments at Tyne Dock for the week were 113,724 tons, a very fair 
average ; and at the other shipping places on the Tyne and Wear, 
and the smaller ports they have also been good. 

It is seldom that we have to notice any new sinkings for coal 
winning in this district at present, but the new shaft at the Eltring- 
ham Colliery noticed some time ago in this letter, is now approach- 
ing completion, and the Cannel coal seam is expected to be reached 
daily. There has not been a large quantity of coal worked at this 
place hitherto, but it is likely to be considerably increased when this 
seam is developed. At present a large quantity of fire-bricks, 
sanitary pipes, and other fire-clay goods, including fine glazed bricks, 
are turned out, the fire-clay seams here being exceptionally fine, 

A meeting of the North-East Coast Institution of Engineers and 





mines, on any tenure, in the State of Guayana, in the Republic of 
Venezuela, or in any other district in South America. The sub-| 
scribers (who take one share each) are—Hugh Watt, 32, Queen Vic- 
toria-street ; J. R. L’Amy, 107, Cromweil-road ; N. J. Nevill, 45,| 
Charles-street ; Henry G. Slade, Bartholomew House; -— Gamenay, | 
3, Upper Avenue-road ; Leonard Welstead, 32, Queen Victoria-street ; 
John B. Cox, 32, Queen Victoria-street. 

New TELEPHONE Company (Limited).—Capital 120,000/., in 
shares of 5/. To acquire the rights in the several inventions for 
improvements in electrical apparatus for the transmission and re- 
production of sound, and the several letters patent for Great Britain 
granted to Silvanus P. Thompson, or to 8. P. Thompson and Philip 
Jolin jointly, and to construct and carry out same. The subscribers 
(who take one share each) are — Thurlow, Chesham-place, peer; 
Sudeley, 7, Buckingham Gate, peer; Daniel Cooper, 6, De Vere 
Gardens, baronet; J. Irving Courteney, Essex-court, Temple; T. 
Harley Jones, 15, Finsbury Circus, M.A.; John A. Seller, 78, Hatton 
Gardens; and Silvanus P. Thompson, University College, Bristol. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCHA ComM- 
PANY (Limited).—Capital 75,000/., in shares of 27. To adopt and 
carry out an agreement, dated Oct. 30, 1884, made between Legh 
Hoskins Master, Grant, and Co.,and Wm. J. Dring, as trustee for | 
and on behalf of this company for the purchase of the goodwill | 
of the business carried on by L. H. Master, of Phipps-street, Fins- 
bury, and to carry on the same. The subscribers (who take one 
share each) are—H. Steele, College Hill; H. W. Howard, 98, Park- 
street, Camden Town ; W. J. Dring, Harrogate-road; R. Cartwright, 
34, Upper-street, Islington ; R. George Chipperfield, Trinity-street, 
Southwark; A. G. Maerono, 291, Camberwell New-road; Charles 
Beresford Robins, 225, Great Dover street. 

New Mysore Gotp MInInG Company (Limited).—Capital 
100,000/., in shares of 17. To purchase, or otherwise acquire, lands, 
estates, and properties in India, and to work gold mines, minerals, 
and mining rights in India, or elsewhere; also to improve and culti- 
vate the said estates and properties acquired by the company. The 
subscribers (who take one share each) are—H.T. Campbell, Cop- | 
thall Buildings; T. W. Martin, St. Swithin’s-lane; 8. Brewell, 17, | 
Old Broad-street ; E. Schubert, Whitehall Club ; J. Walton, Jamaica- | 
road, Bermondsey ; James McCorrip, 17, Adams-street, Rotherhithe; 
C. E. Fearn, Rectory Lodge, Stoke Newington. 

GrassMoor Company (Limited).—Capital 200,000/., in shares of 
101. To purchase all the collieries, properties, and effects of the 
partnership firm of Alfred Barnes, Esq., M.P., and Edmund W. 
Barnes, Esq., now carrying on the business of coalmasters, under the 
style of the Grassmoor Company, the company undertaking to pay 
and indemnify the vendors against all the debts, also to carry on the 
business of coalmasters, ironmasters, miners, smelters,&c. The sub- 
scribers (who take one share each) are—Alfred Barnes, Chesterfield ; 
Edmund W. Barnes, Ashgate House, near Chesterfield; Arthur G. 
Barnes, Chesterfield; A. T. H. Barnes, Chesterfield; Ernest E. 
Barnes, Ashgate Lodge, Chesterfield; Alfred W. Barnes, Harst 
House, Chesterfield ; Geo. Leach, Hasland, Chesterfield. 

Licut RAILWAY CONTRACT CoMPANY (Limited). —Every member 
of the company undertakes to contribute to the assets of the company 
in the event of the same being wound up during the time he is a 
member, or within a year afterwards, for payment of the debts and 
liabilities of the company contracted before the time at which he 

ceases to be amember. To carry on any such business as is usually 
done by those who, under the authority of Acts of Parliament, are 
engaged in the construction of public works, &c. The subscribers 
are—Henry Salter, Clement’s-lane ; Henry Salter, jun., 27, Clement’s- 
lane ; Edward Salter,Clement’s-lane; R. G. Backhouse, 27, Clement’s- 
lane; Henry Robertson, 27, Clement’s-lane ; Joseph Williamson, 27, 
Clement’s-lane ; and Frances J. Skinner, 27, Clement’s-lane. 

BUILDING SECURITIES Company (Limited).—Capital 500,000/., | 
in sharesof 5/. The objects for which the company is established are | 











| each represented a capital of more than two millions, from which | 


Shipbuilders was held at Newcastle, on Thursday last, Mr. C. W. 
Hutchinson, Chairman of the Provisional Committee, presiding. A 
council of 15 members was elected and the following officers :— 
President, Mr. William Boyd, of Wallsend ; Vice-presidents, Mr. W. 
H. White, of Messrs. Armstrong and Co.’s, Elswick Works; Mr. 
Wigham Richardson, Low Walker; Mr. F. C. Marshall, of Messrs. 
Hawthorn’s Works; Mr. C. W. Hutchinson, of the Elswick Ordnance 
Works; Mr. Robert Thompson, Sunderland; Mr. Wm. Clark, engi- 
neer, Sunderland. Secretary, Mr.G. W. Spence, of Newcastle. The 
meeting considered the constitution of the society recommended by 
the provisional committee, the objects of which were the furtherance 
of engineering and shipbuilding,and the facilitation of the interchange 
of ideas and information amongst its members, and to place on record 
its transactions. That this society will prove to be a most useful and 
influential one we have not the slightest doubt. The list of officers 
inclades men of the highest mark in the profession of shipbuilding 
and engineering, and are without exception men of practical know- 
ledge and scientific attainments. Valuable papers may, therefore, 
be expected. : 

There is at present a Polytechnic Exhibition at Blyth. Between 
30 and 40 models of vessels are exhibited by the builders in this 
district, which show the best examples of shipbuilding in those 
rivers from the time of the Jumna, built at Jarrow 17 years ago, 


| until now, and various improvements introduced during that period. 


There are also models showing the mode of shipping coals by, spout 
at Blyth and other places. Those models show that of late years 
great improvements have been introduced, with a view of prevent- 
ing, as far as possible, the breakage of the coal. 

The Iron Trade continues to show favourable symptoms, a fair 
business continues to be done, and shipments are well maintained. 
The deliveries for the month promise to be large, nearly 60,000 tons 
up to Friday last. Heavy deliveries continue to be made for Scot- 
land, which balances the falling off from the Upper Baltic. Prices 
are well kept up to 16s. 3d. for No.3 iron for early delivery, and 
36s. 6d. forward account next year. In the manufactured iron trade 
there has been little change. The return of Mr. Waterhouse has 
shown that increased business has been done in the two months 
ending October, as compared with the preceding two months. The 
price of manufactured iron,{however, continues at a very low range, 
and makers cannot get any profits of consequence at present rates. 
The steel trade continues in a favourable condition, and some en- 
gineering orders have been received. The award in the iron trade 
cannot be expected under a week from the present time; when that 
question is settled some improvement in the general iron trade may 
be expected. 

There are some indications that we may have a demand for pig-iron 
from America, and if this is realised both pig and finished iron 
must increase in value. The United States are to begin cruiser 
building, and the British Government will likely dothesame. There 
is a better feeling in the shipbuilding trades on the Tyne and Wear. 
There has been an order placed for a large vessel on the Tyne this 
week, and it ishoped that more will follow. The low price of ma- 
terials and wages, &c., must have a tendency to stimulate the de- 
mand. It is worthy of remark that only a short time age there 
were 104 steamers laid up on the Tyne alone, which taken at 20,000/. 


there was noreturn; but a large number of those vessels have been 
got to work, and the number laid up is being reduced weekly. 

As is well-known the makers of steel rails have entered into a 
combination to force up the price of steel rails, but as a rule those 
combinations do not effect the intended purpose ; it is evident that 
the demand for iron and steel in the markets of the world has been 


| comparatively small of late, and no combination of producers can 


remedy the defect. Inthe first ten months of last year we exported 
660,417 tons of rails, and in the ten months of this year we exported | 
472,777 tons, or little more than two-thirds of the quantity of last 


the transacting every kind of business,and particularly purchasing and | year. The declared value of the exports of iron and steel rails for 


re-selling land, sublease, and building agreements, and re-selling the 


same, and entering into contracts for the erection of works of| year it was 2,587,383/. 


any kind. The subscribers (who take one share each) are - Samuel | 


R. Patterson, 11, Queen Victoria-street; C. Baines, 48, Finsbury- | demand. 


circus; George Dilelly, Streatham: G. E. Brook, Croydon; L. B 


the ten months of 1883 was 3,925,538/., and for the same period this 
It is clear that these expedients cannot con- | 

it is controlled primarily by great laws of supply and 
Recovery will only come when a number of great rail- | 


trol trade: 


ways are being constructed abroad, and when ‘he railway prospects | 


Barns, 49, Carnon-street; Henry G. Wright, Adelaide Buildings, | 4t home improve. The North-Eastern traffic receipts, which are 


London Bridge; George J. Millen, Iverson-road, Brondesbury. 


mited).—Capital 5000/., in shares of 11. Formed for the acquisition 
and working of patents in cornection with heating apparatus and | 
boilers, also sanitary and other engineering works. The subscribers 


4 he : Ps C a _ | considered a good index of the general state of trade here, have im- | 
HoME SANITARY AND EcoNOMIC APPLIANCES COMPANY (Li-| proved a 


little, but they are still very far from being satisfactory. 





THE New SoutH WALKs NATIONAL Park.—The Government 


(who take one share each) are —-F. Pryce, Sheppey-place,Gravesend ;| of New South Wales have reserved one of the finest and most 


E. Massey, 10,% Draper's Gardens; Charles Waithman, Draper's 
Gardens; John Wr, Brown, Darnley-road, Gravesend ; W. J. Whitton, 
162, Lancaster-road, Notting Hill; J. 8. Desmoir, Market Buildings, 
Mincing-lane ; T. E. Baxter, South Grove, Peckham. 





IrnoN MANUFACTURE IN WESTPHALIA.—A striking instance of 
the immense advantage which cheap labour gives continental iron 
manufacturers, as compared with those in England, is afforded by 
the rapid progress of Mr. F. Krapp’s Works at Essen. It appears 
that in 1860 his factory at Essen employed 1764 hands; in 1870 the 
nomber of workmen had risen to 7084, and the present number is 
about 20,000. Including the wives and children of the employed, 
we have 65,381 souls depending for their subsistence on Krapp’s 
Works, 20,000 of these inhabiting houses belonging to Herr Krupp 
The whole establishment comprises altogether eight sections—(1) 
the factories at Essen; (2) three coal mines at Essen and Bochum; 
(3) 547 iron mines in Germany ; (4) several iron mines in the North 
of Spain, in the environs of Bilbao; (5) the blast furnaces; (6) a 
range at Meppen, 17 kilometres in length, for gunnery experiments ; 
(7) other smalier ranges; (8) four steamers for marine transport. 
The number of blast-furnaces in use is 11, of other furnaces 1542 
There are 439 steam boilers, 82 s'eam-hammers, and 450 steam- 
engines, of 185,000-horse power altogether. At Essen alone the 
works are fitted with 59 kilometres of rails, 28 locomotives, $83 
wagons, 69 horses, 191 carts, 65 kilometres of telegraph lines, 35 
stations, and 55 Morse apparatuses. At present the Krupp Works 
are engaged in manufacturing for the Italian Government a monster | 
gun which will weigh 130,000 kilogrammes (say 130 tons), and for 
the transport of which two wagons have been constructed, each able 
to bear a weight of 75,000 kilogrammes. 


Recently at Bingera—the colo- 
have 





New Sovuts Waves DIAMONDS. 
nial Kimberley—the ‘Australian Diamond Mining Company 
washed 279 loads, and have gained 920 diamonds, weighing 





197% carats ; 


ocean, Port Hacking, Botany 


picturesque portions of the colony for a national park. It is situated 
in the Illawarra district, and embraces an area of 36,000 acres, 
having a frontage of 74 miles to the Pacific Ocean. The park 
generally may be described as high table land, from which, at 
numerous places, excellent and extensive views are obtained of the 
Bay, Sydney, Randwick, &c., with deep 
gorges, and rich flats covered with beautiful foliage, bordering running 
streams of the purest fresh water. The high table lands to some 
extent consist of comparatively barren stony heaths, and of fair to 
good land, the latter in areas suitable for formation of recreation, 
review, and encampment grounds, or of plantations of ornamental 
trees, &c., and readily accessible, situated at elevations of from 350 
to about 900 ft. above high-water mark. Thevalley of the principal 
water courses, notably of Port Hacking River and Bola Creek, are to 
1 large extent covered with rich foliage, inciuding cabbage tree and 
bangalo palms, tree ferns, Christmas, myrtle, and other handsome 
shrubs, numerous large well grown blackbutt, woolybutt, turpentine, 
and other noble forest timber trees, rising at the part southerly and 
south-easterly above the cor of Bola Creek with Port Hacking 
River, to heights up to nearly 200 ft.,and bordering and adjacent 
beautiful streams, having occasional long reaches of deep, shaded, 
pure, fresh water. The park will be made easily accessible 
from Sydney by theIllawarra Railway, now in course of construction 
which will traverse a considerable portion of what may be regarded 
as one Of the finest public recreation grounds in the world. 
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HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


extent the action of the 


When inclement weather cheeks to a considerable 
skin an alterative ls required to compensate the hody 


by means of other channels Holloway’s pills can be confidently recommended 
as the easiest, surest, and safest means of attaining this desirable end without 
weakening the most delicate or incommoding the most feeble When from 

quently recurring chills or the inhalation of impure air the blood becomes 


yul and the secret s vitiated these pills present a ready and efficient means 
of cleansing the former and correcting the latter. By thia salutary proceeding 
disease is arrested at ite outset, ite pains and inconveniences averted, and the 
nervous structures saved from the depressing effects entailed upon them by an 
illness 


| suffer in only ordinary conditions of trade. 


—_—a,,, | 
REPORT FROM DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 


Nov, 27.—The mild weather which has prevailed during the mony, 
so far has told against the house coal trade, which is much Quieter 
than is usual for the time of year. To some extent is has 
affected prices, which are too low considering the state of thip 
during the summer, Still, the business with the Metropolis from 
several of the leading Derbyshire collieries has been tolerably faj 
all things considered ; but the price charged to consumers does no 
agree quite harmoniously with the rate at which good coal can }, 
purchased at the collieries, Steam coal has continued in moderat, 
request, only the quantity sent to London not being large, whilst 
the charge made for it can scarcely be said to pay, and this, ¢ 
course, is owing to the difficulty in disposing of it outside the local 
and railway requirements; but with the proposed line of railws 
from Kiverton Park to Chesterfield this would be entirely changed 
| for there would then be a pretty straight run to Hu... Gag oy} 
| has gone off in large quantities, this being about the busiest ti, of 
the year for it, but without benefiting the suppliers, seeing that the 

charges for it are the same in winter as in summer. Slack and 
| smudge are in moderate request only, and low prices do not inducg 
| consumers from a distance to purchase, owing to the carriage Tate 
| to the Lancashire manufacturing districts in particular, for the routg 
is circuitious as well as long; but the Dore and Chinley line whe, 
| completed will make a great difference to a good many colli, 
owners who cannot compete with some of those in South Yorkshir, 
who can send over the Manchester and Sheffield line direct j, 
| both Lancashire and Cheshire, and, of course, at a much less rate, 
| The depression which has prevailed in the Iron Trade for some 
| considerable time past appears to have been less felt in Derbyshire 
than in almost any other iron making district. The production of 
pig has been well maintained, and that without making any materia) 
| additions to stocks. A good deal of the output of the furnaces has 
found its way into both Staffordshire and Lancashire, whilst the |ogg) 
consumption does not appear to have declined. The large foundrieg 
| have done fairly well in heavy castings, including most kinds of 
| pipes as well as cylinders. The smaller establishments, engaged oy 
| light and ornamental work, have been but moderately employed, jy 
| rolled iron, business of late has looked better, and this appears likely 
| to continue. In steel spades and shovels trade has kept up fajr\; 
| as it has also with respect to malleable ironwork, for which Dronfiej4 
| has long been noted, and Derby is fast obtaining a high reputatioy 
Trade generally in Sheffield and the neighbourhood has continues 
to improve, and there is every appearance that there will be a tolp. 
|rably busy time up to Christmas Eve, when the holidays commencs 
jand continue for a week or more. Steelmakers, Bessemer and 
| crucible, are turning out more than they did a short time since, th 
| requirements on the part of rail makers and those engaged jp t\\p 
making of tyres, axles, and wheels, having increased, and the sayje 
is the case as regards cutlers and tool manufacturers. 

The mills running on ordinary plates are still quiet, but there js 
| every likelihood that the new year will see a change for the better 
jin this department, and that the ship-yards will again resume some. 

thing approaching their old activity. Armour-plate makers hay 

still plenty to do, and it is expected that more Government order 
| will be placed with them before long. In hoop iron a good business 
| has prevailed for months past, and this branch is still active, order 
|coming principally from abroad. The demand for table and other 
| cutlery has improved of late, although not much is being done on 
| American account, our own markets just now being amongst the 
| best. Australia, Canada, and other distant countries have lately 
sent some good orders for sheep-shears, as well as various kinds of 
hardware. Scissor makers are kept fairly going despite the foreign 
| competition they have to contend with, as are those also engaged in 
| light and fancy goods suitable for presents and for travelling bags, 
| The strike at the colliery belonging to the Barrow Steel and Iron 
| Company, near Barnsley, was brought to a close on Monday last, 
| the men accepting the terms offered to them in the first instance 
About 1000 men and boys were out, but many of them have found 
work at other places, and are not likely to go back to their old place, 
yet it is one of those collieries where the highest wages are paid, and 
where work, as a rule, is comparatively good, even in the dull season 
A large quantity of coke is made at the place for the furnaces at 
Barrow, the colliery being one of the best equipped in the kingdon, 
the outlay in connection with it having, it is said, been close upon 
250,000/. sterling. 

The Coal Trade of South Yorkshire is in a tolerably healthy state, 
and the collieries are working very fairly. House coal is in rather 
moderate request for the time of year, but some of the collieries have 
done a steady business with London, and the South steam coal bas 
also gone off well, more particularly to Hall for exportation ; whilst 
a considerable tonnage has also been sent to the ironworks in North 
Lincolnshire, as well as to some in the Leeds district. A good deal 
of coke is now turned out in the district, and of such a quality 
to compete with that made in Durham. A large quantity of it i 











| sent not only into North Lincolnshire, but to some of the ironworks 


in Derbyshire as well. The prices range from 83s. to ‘s. 6d. per ton. 





REPORT FROM NORTH WALES, SALOP, AND VARDIGAN 


Nov. 27.—With the exception of one or two mines in Cardigan, 
the Roman Gravels seem to be the only lead mine in the whole dis 
trict which is working at a profit. This is due to the strength of the 
Great Roman lode and the completeness of the machivery wd 
management. After a brilliant course of over 30 years, the quar 
terly balance-sheet of the Minera Mines shows a loss on working. 
The collieries are all fully employed, and the industries connected 
with them are in active work. In the iron trade prices are still very 
low, but, toa slight extent, remunerative, and the works are fairly 
well supplied with orders. : « - 

The principal slate quarries are well employed, and it is not a 
cult to sell good slates. It is the quarries with inferior slate | 
The stone quarries are 
busier than they were a short time back, and there is cons derabie 
demand for lime for fluxing and chemical purposes. Altogetle, 
apart from lead and copper mining, the mine and miner | industries 
of the district are in a healthy condition. 
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MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYERS AND 
On Saturday last the members of the Association m 
inspection to the Rochdale-road gasworks of the Manc! 
ration, and in the evening Mr. Joun West, C.E. late‘ ef iss 
Engineer to the Manchester Corporation, at the meeting held aha 
Technical School, read a paper “ On the Manufacture a! d Distt 


vester Cor 





tion of Gas, with Special Reference to Modern Appliances #”" 
Machinery now Employed at Gasworks.” The | rc lale-road UA" 
works are amongst the largest in the kingdom, and they are! ‘ 
large works in this coantry where mechanical has alt: ether * yed 
seded hand stoping, the two principal me chanical syste fy ’ 
for charging and drawing the retorts being the Foulis ant! 
natent arrangements. These and the various other a - 4 
processes in operation at the works were fully describ i by Mr 
in his paper, and, in conclusion, he observed that the last tr . 
gas lighting that he had had the pleasure of witness! B 4 
ham’s patent triform group flashing gaslight, which had! , 7 
pleted and lighted by the Commissioners of Irish Lights, at 
Island lighthouse, at the entrance to Belfast Lough. Un’ ' 
vions week he had been struck with the penetrating pow' 
light, which had an illuminating power estimated 4 “| 
2,600,000 sperm candles, when passing Belfast L ugh af she fatal 
of several miles, and, in his opinion, it was the light 2 am 


With regard 


for large and important lighthouses. 
natiot 


application of gas other than as a means of illum 
- r . ‘ ‘ 14 
heating, and the motive power of engines—it would 
al yt sed if the public possess¢ da fuller knowl dge 
In the discussion which followed Mr. ¢ 

; Mant 
ea tha , i 
eesstully, 


hat ban? 


of their * 


tens, 


rl Cs ' 
mh 
advantages ce 
Manchester Corporation Gasworks, remar] 
been the first to introduce mechanical stoking 8% 
thought it scarcely reflected credit on the Metr 
labour was still employed in the production of a lar 
| the gas made at the London works 
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_ 
1s THE AMOUNT OF GOLD IN CIRCULATION THROUGHOUT 
tHE WORLD SUFFICIENT FOR THE REQUIREMENTS OF 

COMMERCE, AND CAN WE INCREASE THE SUPPLY? 

BY GEORGE O'BRIEN. 

Gold being the paramount metallic currency and general repre- 
sentative of values of all property its abundance or scarcity controls 
poth national and individual prosperity, and the above serious pro- 

itions must shortly be well considered, as its insufficiency as the 
only standard medium is too apparent, ani gradually enforcing re- 
tam to the ancient barter system of a “ hatchet for a pearl,” causing 
by its exclusive sway the bankruptcy, and consequent repudiation, 
of various countries with whom we trade, and general depression in 
our own industries. , . 

The alternations in the prosperity of nations with whom we trade 

created not always by their positive poverty in material wealth 
or industry, but from their not possessing the necessary and universal 
token gold, and many countries which formerly yielded the greatest 
amount of the precious metal are now completely denuded of it, 
impoverished by commercial transactions from depreciation of values 
of native products, and have reverted to silver currency amongst 
themselves, having only local circulation, and as we are not always 
in immediate want of their staple commodities and raw produce 
which we receive in payment for our manufactured articles, or vice 
versa, both are then suddenly thrown upon an irregular and over- 
socked market at depreciated rates. Thus they with their monetary 
gstem destroyed from impecuniosity derange all manufactur- 
ing communities. But, on the whole, those favoured centres of 
commerce which by free import and consolidated capital are ready 
with coin to purchase the raw material, imported produce of nations 
with whom they trade at very low rates, and manufacture them into 
articles of enhanced value; these of course recoup their advances 
with interest, and by the difference of values constantly inflate their 
abundant stock of gold. Thus the bullion of the world is in their 

ion by this decisive absorption, but having passed the point 

of equilibrium they{cripple and destroy the purchasing and vital 

wer of their customers, rendering some more procurable and abun- 
dant medium of reciprocity an immediate necessity. 

The present monetary system may for a time be prolonged; but 
an inevitable result can be conceived, and the now favoured centres 
of commerce will find themselves in the position of the fortunate 
gambler, who having raked in all the money of his companions 





remains the only capitalist, and has "to discontinue further dealings | 


with them as profitless, unless to protect them for further aggran- 
disement, or to procure payment of amounts still unsettled, and 
remain a burden to him hereafter. And of this nature we in par- 
ticular have examples in all our own connections which will cost us 
dearly, remaining nevertheless as proofs of our superior tactics in 
combination with capital and industry, 

But let us carefully and keenly survey our prospects of future sup- 
ply of gold, as exhaustion, climatic difficulties, extinction of inferior 
populations, and other causes render its suflicient increase an impos- 
sibility, and the current year will not yield 14,000,000 sterling value 
collected throughout the world, and which may be considered as 
above the future average. By reason of its colour, brightness, and 
location, closely beneath the earth’s surface in alluvial depositions, 
it was probably the first metal that mankind came in contact with, 
and, therefore, the most abundant and manifest demonstrations 
were discovered and ransacked before our time by the antecedent 
inhabitants of the earth. 

It is found in most countries of the world, and generally dispersed 
over large areas, lodged temporarily on the bosoms or sides of hills, 
and deposited there in alluvials, being the clayey residium of disin- 
tegrated mountains, dissolved by the action of the elements since 
the creation of the world, and which mountains once existed miles 
higher than they at present are, and in close proximity to their 
alluvial remnants. 

These, again, are gradually disintegrated by water, and the clean 
gold left behind or carried off with debris into the rivers, and de- 
posited in its channels by its superior specitic gravity, mingled with 
sand and silt at lower levels. Such, then, are alluvial deposits, and 
from such sources mostly has our stock of gold been derived, and 
chiefly by the manual labour of slaves, in Asia, Africa,and America, 
being the accumulations of all past ages. Also from another but 
very limited source we have increased our store, by deep mining and 
extraction from lodes or fissure veins, and those of gold without 
much alloy exist in altitudes of not more than 2000 ft. above the 


sea level, and downwards to the coasts, being formations and infil- 


trations from the disintegrated altitudes in union with silica, and 
carried there by floods in contact with such matrix from its original 
birthplace—the lofty mountains, where it was once more sparsely 
disseminated, and by the gradual removal of altitudes we enjoy the 
levelled plains and prairies which we cultivate for our existence, and 
which also frequently contain gold in minute quantities. Gold is 


likewise found in alloy with silver, in lodes or veins, and generally 


in the proportion of 65 per cent. value in silver and 35 per cent. 
value in gold, in Mexico and the border States ceded to the United 
States of North America. 

Bat gold lodes being a liquacious cementation from the mountains 
disintegrated by the action of air and water in past ages and washed 
downwards, therefore their relative height above the level of the sea 
Gepends upon the width of the continent in which they are situated, 
having also relation to the original height of the mountain from 
which their matrix wus derived, and the volume of the torrents of 
water which effected their removal, and which water has conse- 
quently ceased or decreased with the diminution of the altitudes 
and former cappings of snow. 

Our own latest adventures in pursuit of gold have been made in 
India on exhausted alluvials, formerly worked by tyrant rajahs, 
who ruled India in detail before the advent of the East India Com- 
pany, and who compelled their unfortunate slaves to work for a 
small pittance of rice or raggie, and on a deficiency in quantity of 
gold to be delivered up subjected them to torture, often crippling 
them for life, asa warning to stimulate their fellow slaves. The 
alavial deposits in the Wynaad, Madras, and other districts in 
India, and on which above 3,000,000/. sterling have been fruitlessly 
spent in pursuit of gold, are located between 3000 and 4000 ft. above 
the sea level, and extending downwards to the sea coast of Calicut. 
Bat these late operations on supposed lodes were merely on super- 
rt ype following down the sides of hi!ls (not dipping into 
daa whose bosoms and feet were loaded with alluvials 
re yo from the mountains, and the fictitiousness of 
isted b ‘ es was so apparent that alluvials frequently ex- 
i oth over and’ under them, and beneath the underlie of one 

' particular—the Perseverance 
Teposed, bej 
deposited tk 
of this clay 


fic 


ng the primary disintegration from the mountains, and 
iere before the mantle of silica was formed, and 2U0 tons 
extend ove yielded only 2 grains of gold perton, All these allavials 
forated win a surface of more than 10 miles in length, and are per- 
without st ane of perpendicular shafts, circular in form, and 
through the er, and located in many places only a few feet apart, 
Renae 1e tenacious clayey deposition to a depth of 40 ft. and 

» and were dug 
of deposits of cor 
rock beneath, 
e 


by Indian miners not two centuries ago in search 


and as each head slave worked 


independently of his 
hus t 


elsewhere in all Bao contiguity of such shafts in the Wynaad, as 
aleve to deliene — 8, can be accounted for by the eagerness of the 
ing a ney shine eee of gold, from fear of punishment, locat- 
neighbour whe 1° rms as possible to the one of his successful 
California." 190 har allen upon a “pot or find,” and in Peru, as in 
the space - — 10,0002, value in gold has been found within 
isolated at ew square yards. Deeper trial shafts are also found 
” circuitous ai perfect condit ion throughout the W ynaad, extending 
in the ia following the windings of the hills, and sunk 
lene to a cee one I found beyond 70 ft, deep, dug by the 

in different di 4 ground for gold, and miles of shallow alluvials 
RY ptt rections have been systematically turned over by mul- 
ind ransacked of their contents, yielding probably millions 


pounds ing : 
sterling to their former masters, as from virgin patches 
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which escaped their operations as much as 84 dwts. per ton can still 
be found, and may be taken as an exhibit of the former richness of 
these deposits. 

China and Japan produce together only about 750,000/. per annum, 
and, therefore, it is presumable that they have not much alluvials in 
reserve, as they are ancient and populous nations, very expert in gold 
finding and washing, and, in all probability, have thoroughly ex- 
amined and exhausted their countries of it. The Chinese, in par- 
ticular, are very expert, and travel to the world’s end in search of it, 
following, like vultures, the retreating footsteps of the Californians 
and Australians from their abandoned alluvials, extracting from their 
refuse sufficient gold to pay them a daily wage ; and they will always 
be found wherever gold is discovered, and may, therefore, be counted 
upon as its future producers; and, from having fewer wants and 
more patience than Europeans, will probably continue its pursuit, 
with their redundant population, seeking outlet to other countries. 

The Russian Empire may be viewed as comparable to China as re- 
gards alluvials and yield of gold from all sources. Its extraction 
was reserved asa monopoly by the Government; but, as the yield 
was so scanty, former dispositions were abandoned, and, in parti- 
cular, the Ukas of 1812, and a further concession in 1819 to smelters 
and mineowners, removed many doubts about the possible yield. But 
a further extension of privileges to private citizens has entirely dis- 
sipated fature hopes of increase, as the results are miserable. At 
first, the usual enthusiasm induced by the magic word gold was ex- 
hibited by mining adventurers. Discoveries were made, companies 
formed, machinery invented ; but*purchased experience has sobered 
their imaginations respecting its illusions and taught them that in 
Russia, as in most places, that the industry belongs, as of old, to the 
hardy poor who may casually and deservedly meet with the coveted 
prize in a rich concentration or deposit. And by reviewing the sta- 
tistical accounts of its yield in the whole Empire, we note the re- 
corded and gradual decrease, and which depended upon the yieldof| with forests, and peopled hy unsubdued Indians, Brazil has 
private companies working on alluvials at a loss. This decrease was | yielded gold to the value of 150,000,000/. from the year 1691 to 1884, 
at first charged to pluvial variations, producing either droughts or! and mostly from alluvials, but at present contributes only about 
excessive rainfall, and consequent overflow of rivers preventing | 240,000/. per annum, and the extinction of slavery will not alter this 
operations ; so that, finally, these repeated molestations brought work | amount, as the native Indian races are chiefly independent tribes, 
to a standstill. But the real fact was deducible from their own re- | and under self-control, and therefore, although the interior has not 
ports ; and thus we find that the supposed rich washings are utterly | been so completely ransacked as other countries mentioned, but the 
exhausted, causing the abandonment of whole districts and complete | disintegration of the Andes is very rapid on the eastern slope from 
failure of the adventurers. A temporary climax had been reached pero rainfall and sharp alternations from cold to heat, and the 
by chance discoveries of concentrations always found in alluvials. | water system so ramified and perfect down the innumerable streams 
The total yield of Russia in 1877 was 2502 puds of impure gold | as to make it difficult to find concentrated gold as in the dried up 
(worth, net, 661,500/. sterling) from the washings in the Ural, with | beds of rivers elsewhere. The altitude of the Andes has diminished 
West and East Siberia, and of this amount three-fourths of the whole |17 ft. since the time of Humboldt, and the vast amount of debris 
output was derived from Eastern Siberia, and its yield governs the | thus thrown off has been deposited on the plains or pampas, covering 
increase or decrease of the Empire, and which, since 1877, has con- | up the disseminated gold, and thus whilst this activity continues the 
siderably declined. | alluvial deposits will be too mixed and poor to pay for working. 

A large field for gold is probably Africa; but we must not, as in | Deep mining on gold lodesin Brazil has been very productive in past 
India, draw upon our imagination, without reflecting that inferior | epochs, yielding fortunes to individuals, but not largely increasing 
populations are best adapted for such operations requiring endurance | general circulation. The mines are situated as elsewhere, beneath 


inhabitants into submission, and when in succession their attention 
was directed to their new riches—the nitrate and soda deposits on 
their coasts, they had not the individual power to work them, em- 
ploying the Chinese coolie to operate on the guano, and the hardy 
native of Chile and capitalist, exploded the nitrate; and as sequel 
to such impotency these covetted territories have passed by war from 
their possession, by inherent feebleness and exhaustion caused by 
long ages of slavery in mining operations. 

I have endeavoured to show the cost incurred to procure both gold 
and silver, and that the presence race of Peruvians have not the 
numerical strength, or desire to pursue such adventures any longer, 
and that it can only be continued by alien races, probably the 
Chinese, and these immigrants subject to the penalties, and more 
than ordinary destruction of life suffered in like operations, in con- 
sequence of tropical heats, and the very malarious climate of the 
lower interior country between the inner and outer ranges of the 
Andes, The country has many railroads not all likely to be useful 
to the present generation, but two remarkable onesdeserve mention. 

The one, the Aroyo, from Lima to a summit pass, leading to the 
head waters of the River Amazon to connect the inner provinces 
with Brazil, to a height of 15,000 ft. above sea level, but it is not in 
running order to the summit indicated. The other is finished, and 
in running condition from the Port of Mollends in the Pacific Ocean 
to Lake Titicaca, of fresh water, the lake being about 160 miles 
long, and from 20 to 50 miles wide, and situated about 10,000 feet 
above the sea level, and is dotted with islands once in cultivation, 
the neighbouring country being extensive tablelands worthy ofa 
numerous and vigorous race, and who will, at no distant period, 
repeople these regions. The River Puro or Azard, running into 
the Amazon, forms a boundary line between Peru, Bolivia, and 
Brazil. The neighbouring Empire of Brazil, bordering on Bolivia 
and Peru, is at the present time almost unexplored, being covered 











—as much as 70 ft. thickness of clay 


centrated gold, found in such diggings on the bed- | 


for the climate, and which only the negro is fitted for, and we also | the altitude of alluvials, in form of reefs, confirming in a measure 
| remember that it has been more thickly inhabited, and, therefore, | the secret of their origination by liquacious removal and dislodge- 
| has in all probability been tracked over and ransacked of its richest | ment of substances in society with gold. And geological teachings 
|contents, and which were only derived from alluvials, It has | show that gold exists in the oldest known rocks, and not in limestone 
| yielded from the year 1492 to 1883 about 107,000,0002., and still | formations, and has been redistributed through all removals, and 
| yields about 1,300,0002. per annum from ali its native populations. | also that in the metamorphosis of these derived rocks it has been 
| But adventures have lately been made there by deep mining on lodes, | concentrated into segregated veins by liquacious agency in society 
| but the samples indicate alluvial formation being granulated quartz | with fluid silica, salts of iron, and other mineral salts, and cement«d 
studded with specks of gold. | together by their action, and that it is a constituency of most earths, 

The South American continent was famous for gold, and in the | and is found in fissure veins of all ages, 

Republic of Chili many hundreds of abandoned gold mines are still | 
| open for inspection formerly worked during the rule of the Spaniards, | 
| having a depth of 200 ft. to as many yards, and the most extensive | 
districts were Villa Rica and Talca in the south, and Talca, Andacolls, 

and the desert of Atacama in the north, with also many other dis- 

tricts now without resource of water, and can only be worked in 

rainy seasons. This Republic still yields a few thousand pounds 

sterling annually ; but mining there on lodes is not now followed, as 

| this source of yield is too precarious for mining experts like the | 
Chilians, taught by past experiences, being very skilful, as the whole | 
nation follow mining as a speciality. 

Pera formerly produced enormously in gold from alluvials and 
dried up beds of rivers deviated from their courses by the Incas, and 
memorials of their gigantic operations remain to us for inspection 
and instruction. Their “hill diggings” are studded with innumer- 
able perpendicular shafts, and as in the Wynaad, India, contiguously 
| to each other. But their depositions have been much ransacked, | 
and lie chiefly between the sea and coast ranges of the Andes | 
ranging from south to north, and falling into the River Amazon, | : i Pa 
and whose pestiferous valleys guard for future explorations the | ee 7 ey bp oe ap ey — roe brick mand pen 
| remnant alluvials, The accumulated gold of the Incas transferred | * 0 ft. long, 9 ft. high, and 8 ft. wide, which is to be connected wit 


| to their Spanish conquerors sensibly increased the money circulation | the calciners, roasters, and refining furnaces. The company have 
of the world; but the waste of human life since the conquest of | excavated 15,000 yards near the mine, and have a reservoir, the 


Peru by Spain in mineral operations has been enormous, as it then | embankment of which is 1248 ft. in length, 80 ft. high, and 128 fb. 


| contained from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 of inhabitants, reduced at |'™ pgs . - ys and 48 =e the top, in wera nie = — 
the present time to about 6,000,000, and these facts enable us to pry ved 500 7 > the Th poe ate 4 Ps rapneon i Mee! — ait D. a 
jestimate the toils and costs incurred in pursuit of the precious |) °'- ga iv a dap she in “ re “y o® ce ote ‘iohat o r 
| metals, and no other nation probably has been more cursed by its a coho a "The y ee oo ~s potgpain wate. t vie iit — -s e4 
presence. But no accurate archives have come to light to exhibit |° sg ‘ vaee ae os slasina af an eta ¥ a a oa 
| its approximate yield, excepting the partial statistics of one depart- ona : ss rare a Wes aa aie aie ti ees ee See 
ment in Upper Peru, now Bolivia, showing a yield under Spain of | teamsters taking copper to the ratlway station. 
41,000,000/. in 185 years. It was also famous for its silver mines,| SALT ON THE PACIFIC Coast.—In the reduction of silver ors 
|as the Cerro del Pasco and Potosi still proclaim, but it is now the | and other metallurgical operations on the Pacific coast of North 
| poorest nation on the earth in both gold and silver coin, although | America between 20,000 and 30,000 tons of salt are disposed of every 
| the circular silver hill of Pasco has not yet been exhausted after 300 | year, besides which a vast quantity is used for meat and fish packing 
|years of extraction, but Peru has been a land for adventurers | and such like purposes. It is, therefore, fortunate that of all the 
| who have left nothing behind them. Allured by the supposed omni- | useful minerals found on this coast none are so widely distributed as 
| potence of gold and silver, Spain revelled for the time in luxury and | salt. Besides numerous salt springs, ponds, and lakes, this mineral 
‘conquest. Thus, it has brought no established gain or endurable | exists in crystallised layers interstratified with other substances, the 
| prosperity to countries which have yet possessed it, being only a | whole forming great mountain-like masses, and in deposits occupyir g 
| fleeting alluring security, unless wisely regulated requiring now | the beds of dry or nearly dry lakes, on wide, extended marshes, 
| some other medium to assist it and promote more universal principles | alkali flats, &c. Large quantities of salt are also manufactured by 
| of reciprocity, and Spain rich in all else, is itself now completely | solar evaporation, the long rainless summer being specially advan- 
denuded of it. The natives of Peru, drawn from the more perma- | tageous for the operation. On the Bay of San Francisco alone 
nent wealth to be contributed by the cultivation of their magnificent | 50,000,000 tons are produced in this way every year. The plan of 
| country as it existed in the time of the Incas, were driven from such | producing salt; by boiling in kettles or evaporating the brine by 
employment to prodace the precious metals, and they revealed to | artificial heat is not practised here. In the vicinity of Alvarado the 
the Spaniards the localities for silver indicated, and in its extraction | evaporating reservoirs cover hundreds of acres. 
| chiefly the loss of their population was incurred, showing that to | 
| acquire even this metal, time, skill, and capital are required, and that 
is not so easily procured as is generally supposed. 

The silver mineral district of Potosi is situated in the Andes, be- 
tween 12,000 and 13,000 ft. above the sea level, and a city contain- 
ing 20,000 inhabitants was built there for their new masters, as also 
the marvellous reservoirs constructed to supply them with water, 





CopPpER MINING IN New SoutH WALES.--In Cobar, New South 
Wales possesses another and richer Cornwall, but mining operations 
are much retarded by the absence of railway communication in the 
district. In consequence of this the mining company is compelled 
to use wood instead of coal as fuel, and to procure this a tramline 
has been specially constructed, the terminus being now 11 miles from 
the mine. Each locomotive makes four trips per day, or about 1CO 
miles, and brings in from 10 to 15 tons of wood each trip. During 
the half-year ending June 30, 1884, no less than 31,000 tons of ood 
were brought in by trains and 4000 tons by drays, making a total of 
35,0008 tons. When railway communication exists coal alone will 
be used. During the half-year ending June 30, 1884, the quantity 
of ore raised was 12,022 tons; ore smelted, 11,876 tons; fine copper, 
1375 tons ; fine copper dispatched, 1740 tons. The cost of the tramway 
and machinery in connection with the mine is estimated at 30,0001. : 
14 furnaces are at work; two are under repair, and two are under 
construction. A stack of bricks has been erected 150 ft. in height, 




















LOSSES IN SMELTING.—In roasting as wel! as smelting lead ores 
there are certain losses which cannot be avoided entirely, but which 
may be reduced toa minimum, In roasting an ore it first experiences 
a loss in weight owing to chemical reaction taking place: it loses 
water and carbonic acid, sulphides of metals are converted intooxile:, 
| and thereby decrease in weight. If the roasted ore will then show 
and also the operatives at the mines, and the numerous animals re- | ™°Te silver by assay than the crude ore, this would prove that no loss 
| quired to carry the silver ores, stores of food, and mining materials, of silver had taken place. If roasting is carefully conducted the loss 

for five consecutive years. These reservoirs are supplied with water | of silver by volatilisation should not be over 3 per cent. ; but anti- 
from the melting snow of the Andes, and without them no continued | ony, arsenic, and zinc causes a much higher loss by carrying off 
| work could be carried on. They have been designated as the eighth | silver along with them to an extent which, if the temperature has 
| wonder of the world,” and are constructed with great skill by | been too high, may approach 20 per cent. The losses in smelting 
building huge puddled dams across deep valleys miles in width and | are caused by the formation of speiss, matte, and other byproducts 
llength, and located in succession one above the other, and at the | Which are thrown away. Slag will also cause a slight loss in metals, 
| time of their construction, 300 years ago, cost, using slave labour, | ven if of normal composition. Zinc blende will increase the loss in 
’ " } |! the slag materially. The loss by volatilisation is very slight so far as 
| the silver is concerned, and may be entirely avoided by having enough 
lead in the charge to cover the silver. It is, however, not known 
what exact minimal quantity of lead is required to cover a certain 
quantity of silver and preventloss. Smelting in Leadville is said by 
desiring to reduce the city, drove a tunne! through the dam of the| Mr. Hahn to have proved the fallacy of Kerl's statement that 300 
| lower reservoir, and meeting with the petrified silt, used a large | timesthe amount of lead is required to cover one unit of silver. The 
charge of gunpowder, which failed to injure it, and forced him to | Volatilisation of lead is very large when charges low in lead are 
abandon the work of destraction, which he had contemplated. These | Smelted as in Leadville, where frequently charges containing only 
mines still produce small amounts of silver, but since the coantry has | 7 percent. lead are treated. rhe loss of silver at Leadville is between 
| been released from Spain the population at Potosi has decrease 1, but by | ee hs eS ee eee 





more than $5,000,000, and which would represent at the present day 
| 5,000,000. sterling. These imperishable memorials will for ever | 
remain, as every year they are further strengthened by the gradual | 
| deposition of silt, which time cements into stone, and during a revo- 


llution in Potosi the late President of Bolivia Juan Melgarejo, 


i the previous destruction of their population they are unable to cul- from 13 to 15 per cent. At the Horn Silver Works, in Utah, the loss 
| tivate the soil as formerly, by using the canals which formerly inter- | Of lead is stated at 8-71 per cent,, but there they treat charges richer 


| sected the whole country to the highest elevati yns, as the wate in lead. 
required for the irrigation of their homesteads had been purposel Fresh discoverie: of silver ore continue to | 1aCe in New South 
ideviated by cutting off the supply at the sources to starve th: | Wales, 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW RULE FOR TESTING FANS. 
BY PROF. A. S. HERSCHEL, M.A., F.R.S. 


complete it as a postscript. 


_No. III, | J88¢ now sent you, being added to supplement, and to rectify and 
ME I write to ask your kind consent to this 
course, if it could conveniently be followed, as the inadvertance of 

Speaking only of open running fans which are generally single | 2Ot adding to the free concession to publish what you please of my 
power, but of which Mr. Capell’s fan yet presents a double power ex- | former letter, but I hope that you will, if possible, add this letter to 
ample, the channel by which air courses through them when running | itasa postscript, would cause me very much regret if the first im- 
either sparely or plentifully full, is, I believe, always and in all of | perfection of the rule (which was only casual, and does not really 
them of such a naturally expanding erasé description within the fan's | belong to it) should from obvious insufficiency which it involved to 


chambers and passages that the rule of plane layers always holds | meet the conditions of performance of by far the greater proportion 
good to a practically sensible and complete extent in the air’s motion | of ventilating fans having large air-speeds at their outlets, lead 


of entrance into and passage through the fan. 


But in the air’s dis- | either to the rule’s rejection as a fallacy by practical overseers of 


charge from the circumference the rule of motion in plane layers | mine ventilation, or else to its incurring from them such critical 


ceases unless a properly evasé covering is given by which the velocity | , t ects as _pro 
of departure from the blades is turned into water gauge before the | matter’s useful discussion in its present state of quite inadequate ex- 


castigations for its defects as I could not at least profitably for the 


air is delivered into the outer atmosphere. The covering of blast | Ploration by theory and experiment show the rule’s real exemption 
fans may be regarded also as roughly seeuring the condition of the | from with anything like the plain brevity and cogency with which I 
air’s motion in plane layers after leaving the fan blades, and a | found it very fortunately possible to elicit and prove a strictly rigid 


naturally expanding and contracting air-way may be supposed to ex- 
tend in chimney cased fans and in blast fans, from the fans central | YOU. t , A 
inlet to the mouth either of the evasé chimney or the more or less | ™Y first letter, confirms itself so completely when its mode of use is 


contracted tuyeres through which the air is blown. No grasp of the | €xamined as you suggested at different points along the air-way of a 
air exists beyond the point where it enters the atmosphere, and any | Mine by leading directly when this way of interrogating the point is 
velocity which it has there, and at other points along its course where 
expanding air-ways lose their hold or grasp of the air in the same 
way, consumes driving power because velocity of this description is 
unable to convert itself by help of the channel expansions into head 


or water gauge of onward pressure. At some other points, however, , } . : 1 
along the air’s course, and especially I suppose at the inlet of the fan | that this easy rectification of the ordinary method of reckoning 


form which it has for all cases in the letter which I just lately wrote 


The suspicion of the rule, which I entertained and tested in 


used to the simple consequence that it is only in the fan’s chamber 
(between its inlet and its outlet) where the whole driving work of 
the course or air-circuit is done and generated, that the allowance 
for air speed (entering operatively and going out inoperatively) has 
to be taken account of, and made use of as a water gauge correction 


and its blade passages, channel expansions present themselves which horse power in air by water gauge and volume will, I hope, be under- 


preserve their hold upon the air as its stream through them widens, | Stood and resorted to hereafter; and hoping that you may be able 


and in these the head used to force the air through the previous con- | by my short explanations to make it practically intelligible and 


traction is more or less regenerated, or reproduced and made avail- | generally comprehensible in some measure to the South Staffordshire 


able again to furnish onward current against friction and other and East Worcestershire Mining Engineers. 


contractions lying further on. 


If the water gauge were taken (compared to the outer atmosphere) 
at a point where an air draught emerges freely into a large chamber 
of a mine, and there loses its way and disperses its velocity, the pro- ] 
duct of this water gauge and the volume of air entering the chamber | the crucible was read at a recent meeeting of the American Che- 








| 
PURIFICATION OF PRECIOUS METALS IN THE CRUCIBLE. 


An important and interesting paper on the toughening of gold in 


will be a true measure of the work done by the air from the outer , Mical Society, by Mr. J. C. Boorn, Ph.D., melting refiner, U.S. Mint. 


atmosphere up to this point. 


But if by channel expansion the air | In all operations in the arts, economy, especially the avoidance of 





——., 
The treatment of the skimmings constitutes the chief and, he), 
lieves, novel peculiarity of the process. The whole residues havin, 
been charged into pots, with the addition of some charcoal to aij 
in reducing the litharge, and of pearlash to make the sla 
thinner, was melted in a covered crucible at a full red i 
and allowed to cool quietly, so as to make a king of alj y,/ 
reduced metal, with a cinder or slag above it. When colq th 
slag and cinders were ground and sifted to recover metalii, 
grains. The cold kings were put into a crucible and gradual, 
heated, by a long-continued heat, from below the melting point : 
lead, to a full red heat, and the eliquated metal, at different ta 
collected separately. The first runs were nearly pure lead, so as to be 
cut withthe same facility as the soft lead of commerce. There Wason] 
a slight wastage of silver in all the above operations, and but little me 
of lead. He found the whole process a very short method of a. 
curing nearly the whole of the silver from its obstinate alloy wig) 
lead, and attended with a trifling wastage ; and he has good ground 
for believing that a little experimental practice might easily lead to j; 
further improvement, so as to be substituted for cupelling, when 
the latter is not convenient. The depressed hearth of a reverbe. 
ratory might readily be used as the blacklead crucible, and other 
modifications devised according to the exigencies of the Pr 
These remarks are not designed to disparage the admirable proces, 
of cupellation, but merely to show that they are not necessarily oo, 
fined to the last. In fact, the process he has indicated is cupella. 
tion, with a movable cupel, and oxysalts used instead of a blast It 
is hardly worth drawing the plain conclusion that where lead is the 
removed from silver, zinc, tin, antimony, &c., will be oxidised 4t the 
same time, and caught either in the metallic residues (kings) or a 
oxides in the cinders. So efficient, economical, and easy of execution 
is the process that one leaps to the conclusion that where dee 
contains one or more of the above oxidisable metals, lead may be 
added and the whole worked off with ease. Direct trial has proven it 
The question having been propounded to him about a year ago by 
a worker in copper alloys of removing the phosphorus from phosphor 
bronze, he applied the principle herein developed of using the greater 
oxidisability of the phosphorus and skimming it off, with a cover 5 
lime on the melted metal. Although he had the time of but a | lf 
day to test the process, and in spite of no previous experience j, 
skimming, he succeeded so far as to prove that a simple and offs. 


flows in a gradually widening stream into the chamber its velocity | needless wastage, is, he remarks, of importance in direct proportion | tual process can readily be evolved from the hints he has given j, 


of entry will be partly reconverted into pressure capable of forcing to the value of the material operated on. While a loss of 10 per | this paper. 


on the current through the chamber and into an outlet gallery towards | cent. may be and is tolerated in working iron in the fire the United 


the upcast of the mine. 


The work done up to the chamber entrance States Governmert holds the officers of the Mint responsible in work- 


is fallacious as part of the whole ventilating work done in the mine, ing gold, for any wastage beyond ‘001 (1-10th of t-per cent.), and in 


because it partially regenerates itself, and may do so in a very large Silver beyond ‘0015. In practice the actual loss is usually far within | 


and spacious chamber to the whole amount of the head or water that range. In general the tolerance of loss in working the metals 
gauge due to the velocity with which the air enters the spreading is inversely as their commercial value. 


passage of the great sousterrain, or roomy space. If, however, the 


The recent progress of knowledge and skill in the arts is well 


air still preserves some velocity of flow in the widest part of the shown in the improved commercial character of some of the com- 
chamber, then the difference between the heads due to the velocity moner metals. When he first examined the copper of commerce in 
of entrance, and to the velocity left in the air where its stream is 1850, with reference to its use for minor coinage, or for alloying 
widest, is a fictitious part of the water gauge observed at thedraught gold and silver coin, he found that a large amount of the best 


entrance, and the work for that water gauge from the outer air to Commercial article contained about 98 per cent. copper, and that it | 


the entrance is fictitious in part to that extent as respects the whole Often made hard or brittle alloys. They now employ copper aver- 
balance of work used to ventilate the mine. If other sousterrains 2ging 99 per cent. pure, with small quantities of nickel, 
forther on along the course are taken in succession until we come to Silver, oxygen, silica, and the usual intruder into everything on 
the fan itself, whose radial cells form just such a gradually expand- earth iron. In a few instances, 50,000 lbs. of extra refined copper 
ing chamber, the same rule as before will hold for each chamber by yielded, to a specially fine analysis, about 99} per cent. copper. In 
itself, and at last it appears to me also for the revolving fan as a like manner a remarkable change has occurred in the silver market. 
final expanding chamber of the course. The water gauge, compared About 1850 the best commercial silver usually assayed 99 per cent., 
to the outer air observed at the fan entrance, will be fictitious as and in 1853 he took credit in exhibiting a pile of about 10 tons of 
respects the balance of work done tp to the end of the circuit, here $ lver that averaged nearly 994 percent. At the present time a large 
—or in other words, used to drive the fan—to the extent of the amount of the good silver of commerce fram the mining regions 
difference of heads due to the velocities respectively of the air’s averages 99-9, and sometimes attains 99°95, failing only by 00005, 
entrance into the fan, and its discharge from the fan blades, or fan | Of absolute purity. 


mouth, into the free vault of the outer atmosphere where the air 


The gold of commerce generally requires toughening or purifying 


loses its way and disperses any velocity with which it is discharged to fit it for coinage or for jeweller’s use, as it consists of bars, with 
before it again enters the downcast shaft of the mine, or the inlet of silver, somewhat improved by melting, of lumps and grains of ore, 


the fan, and begins its course again. 


and of old jewellery, containing tin, lead, zinc, and all the cheap | 


In Mr. Capell’s fan, which draws air in a very rapid stream through | elements that ingenuity, greed, and deception can use to dilute 
the inlet and discharges it at the circumference of the fan with only ,|and cheapen the precious metal, without wholly obliterating its 
1-6th or 1-7th part of the velocity of entrance at most when running | coveted yellowcolourand itstoughness. Some really tasteful jewellery, 
full, the allowance in inches of water gauge to be made for fictitious | of fair quality to the eye that chooses to judge for itself, contains 
or self-recovered head of velocity is practically coincident with what | only one-fourth of gold, and some still less. The lamps and grains are 
belongs to the velocity of entrance, the deduction for the issuing | melted to drive off mercury, &c,, and are then refined, together 
velocity being only about 1-40th part of the head due to the speed of with good silvery bars, by acid processes termed quartation or part- 


en‘ry, and with the approximate formula to compute it— 
( ft. per —) 











4000 


ing. Where tin is present, 4s in jewellery, the nitric acid process is 
preferable, and after thoroughly washing out nitrates, muriatic acid, 
drenching the residue, dissolves ont the tin, and the residue is pure | 
gold. Iron is a frequent enemy to the ductility of gold, an extremely 


the observed inlet water gauge in trials of the double power fans small percentage rendering it hard or brittle. The principle there 
corrected by this abatement yield really working or effective water | developed is to remove all the embrittling elements, with the least 
gauges whose product when multiplied by the air volumes passed per | practicable quantity of the valuable metal, on one side (to be sub- 
minute show no anomalous excess of the work in the air above the | sequently purified) ; and on theother, to have all the rest of the gold 


work used to drive the fan, but measures of power which are pretty | practically pure. 


evidently by their consistency and accordance with each other fairly | length of exposure and to the quantity exposed; and the process de- 


correct indications of the fan’s efficiency in those conditions. 


scribed eminently guards these points. A single practical illustration 


The rule of deducting water gauge due to inlet speed less that due | will make the principle clear. Suppose a melt of 5000 ozs. of gold, 


to outlet speed, from the observed exhausting or blowing water containing ‘001 (5 ozs.) of embittering impurity, are separated by a | 


gauge is probably a genuine one for obtaining the working or | short working in the fire, into 100 ozs, skimmed off impurity (con- 
effective water gauge, in all close or open rotary fans, but in the | sisting of 95 ozs. of gold and 5 ozs. of embrittling matter, together 
colossal ones used for ventilating mines the low speed at which the | with the flax) and 4900 ozs. of practically pure gold; then only 
air courses throvgh them renders the allowance of inefficient water | 95 ozs. are exposed to further possible wastage in the fire. 


gauge for the velocity of entrance practically insignificant, and the 


The principles and to some extent the practice above applied to 


need of using it bas for this reason been hitherto commonly over- | gold, may be applied to silver adulterated with lead, tin, zinc, &c. In 


looked. 


spite of the great improvements in preparing silver bars for the 


It is not so, however, with the blade tip speed of whirling velocity | market, as noted above, we often received them alloyed with lead, 
with which open fans of many types project the air at its exit into | &c., and quite unfit for coinage some 10 or 15 years ago. Recently 
the atmosphere, the water gauge due to which is theoretically equal | they have generally been unexceptionable. There was no reason for 
to that which they raise in vacuum, and must by the rule of correc- | having inferior silver in the market, because the Western smelters 
tion for air speed at outlet be added to the observed water gauge at | then had eupels, and knew how to nse them; but the lower price 


inlet as consuming instead of relieving driving work. The pecularity 
of Mr. Capell’s fan seems to be that without any outer casing it 
succeeds in Celivering the air at its circumference without the 
whirling speed of the blade tips, with which other open ranning fans 
trundle it off : and as its mode of action is self-contained in the fan 
the air propulsion can be carried on without waste of power at the 


highest speeds which the fans have yet been made to endore. 


above description explains and proves, I believe, correctly (although 
the subject is from some points of view a difficult one) the allowance 
for ineffective water gauge which must be made in cases of such un- 
nsually high speeds of motion given in air currents, as occur in the 


rapidly driven fans of Mr. Capell’s types. 


Subsequently, Prof. Herschel wrote, in continuation of the same 
snbject:—The case of blast fans blowing through tayeres into the 
epen air (or the hearth of a furnace), and of fans working in any | 
outer covering, the outlet of which is not purposely made trumpet- 
shaped to discharge the air without sensible velocity from the fan’s | 
confines, is so entirely different as regards the application of my 
water gauge correction rule, by reason (as I deseribed in my letter 
of the day before yesterday) of the water gauge due to the outlet | 
velocity in this case having to be deducted from the correction of 
water gange due to inlet velocity from the ordinary case of exhanst 
fans made like Mr. Capell’s to deliver the air without any appreciable | 
ontlet velocity from the fan, and the case again of uncovered fans | 
like Waddels, Rammels, and other similar fans in which whirling 
velocity exists to a large amount in the outflowing air is so perfect! 
provided for by the amendment in my letter of the first imperfect 
rule applying only to Mr. Capell’s exhaust fan, and to two examples 
of ite action which I sent to you some time before (in my letter in | 
Jaly from Bangor), where it had a form and was used for examples 
entirely lacking the generality of which such a rule ought to have | 
(and which it is due to its theoretical importance, if possible, not t« 
cramp and deprive it of), that [ meant to have asked you in my note 
of answer two days ago to your very suggestive querries to please not 
let my former letter abont the fictitious water gauge correction appear 
na pab ished form, if possible, as you proposed presenting some o 
t to the Institate of Mining Engineers, at Dudley, without the com 
d fall proof and explanation of the rnles, proper 
application, and mode of use in all cases of revolving fans, which I 


rleter statement ar 


it back into the metal 


be foul with lead 


| take off all the flux 
| practicable. The whole time of oxidation and skimming is of but 
a few minutes’ duration, so that no chance is given to the oxidised 
metals to revert to the metallic condition in the presence of their 
tempters, carbon a sing and 
kimming are repeated until the look of the remaining silver, or the 


of the inferior silver was an irresistible temptation to a purchaser. 

He bore the brant of the mistaken purchase, for the question given | 
to me for the solution was to refine a few tons of plumbic silver, 
withort a cupelling hearth, for even if he had desired one there was 

no room for its erection in the Mint. Since he solved the question 

successfally,and bya rather novel method, it seems to be worth 

describing. Atonetime he smelted alot of some 50,000 ozs. of 
commercial silver bars, in melts of abont 3500 ozs. each, and 

treated each melt in the same way, as follows It was melted, 
with the addition of about an ounce or more of anhydrous 

borax, which greatly facilitates fusion, and, to a limited extent, 
| prevents volatilisation, although forming only a paper - thick 

covering to the melted metal. 
} to } in. thick) having been sprinkled over the surface, crystals 
of soda-nitre are here and there dropped through the cover- 
ing, and after effervescence has somewhat progressed a black-lead 
dipper, held in the tongs, is moved around the top, in interlacing 
circles, to spread the oxidation, and the metal isthen more thoroughly 
mixed by plunging the dipper to the bottom of the metal, moving it 
up and down once or twice, and, after lifting it out full, by pouring 
This operation of oxidising throughout is ad- 
vantageously repeated, and more than once, if the silver is known to 
All these operations being rapidly performed, 
the surface is hastily skimmed by a triangular crucible (so as to have 
| always a flat side for skimming), experience guiding the melter to 
matter, with as little silver as it is conveniently 


A covering of bone-ash (from 


i melted metal The processes of oxid 


test of a cast strip proves sufficient purity of metal. In the case 
here specially noted the working of 12 melts occupied between 
one and one and a half days to resolve them into over 49,000 ozs. of 
silver sufficiently pure and tough for coinage, and Jess than 1000 ozs 

silver with litharge and other oxides in the skimmings These 
last consist of | 1e-ash, cemented by litharge, borax, and alkaliinto 


mixed soft and hard sponge or brick, with some grains of silver en- 
tangled in the mass. 


The loss of gold in the fire is in proportion to the | 





FRESH DIAMOND DISCOVERIES IN NEW Soutru WA Es,—1jy 
reported discovery of diamonds near Mittagong, some years am 
recently induced two men to try their luck in the creek where ji, 


‘stones were supposed to have been found, and they recently succeed, 
| in unearthing, amongst a number of gems, two diamonds of the firs 


water, and a green sapphire, which the Government geologist }),; 
pronounced to be a rarity, and, but for a cloud, is one of the mou 
valuable yet discovered. In addition payable gold has been stry 
in patches. The discovery has created no little excitement throuz 
out the district, and numbers of people have already visited : 
locality, which lies a few miles from the Nepean river, and about 
7 miles from Mittagong. A recent visitor there reports that a lot of 
land has already been taken up, and that further results respect 
the prospects of the place are anxiously awaited. The men havehy 


COORNWALL WORKS. 


| great difficulty in keeping back the water, which necessitated the 


construction of a dam and the cutting of races for quite } of am 
to carry off the overflow. So far the means used for washing are of 
the most primitive type, and as a big wash-up from some new grou 
is soon to be made, more modern and suitable appliances than tly 
old sluice-box will probably be adopted to ensure the success of 


| place as a diamond field. 





CALIFORNIAN MINING Museum.—At the University of Califor: 
Berkeley, they are doing good work in collecting, identifying, and 
arranging the rocks, ores, and minerals of the coast. The Muse 
of Petrography contains many foreign rocks; but is specially r 
California material, collected by the corps of the State Geo! 
Surveyand Mr. C.D. Voy. Therocks,says the San Francisco Mining 
and Scientific Press, are being arranged systematically and geogra- 
phically, so that, as the collection becomes more complete, the geo- 
graphical distribution of the rocks of the Pacific Coast will be known 
with great accuracy and detail. It is designed to issne as soonas 
possible a descriptive catalogue of the rocks of California, The 
Museum of Economic Geology, although so recently founded, is 
already large, and is in frequent receipt of valuable acquisitions fr 
all parts of the State. The importance and value of this collection 
can scarcely be over-estimated. It will subserve two purposes 
On the one hand, it renders possible a course of instruction in or 
deposits, which is of essential importance to those who intend t 
pursue the profession of mining engineer; and, on the other hand, 
the ore deposits of this coast will be collected together for the first 
time in one institution, where they can be subjected to careful an4 
critical comparative investigation, in order that the laws of their 
currence may, as far as possible, be determined. To this end 4 
elaborate blank-book has been devised, in which are carefully ta 
lated the name, locality, form, thickness, dip, strike-wal! rocks, 
of every ore deposit on the coast, as soon as accurate informat 


1 
tha 


upon these points can be obtained. The mass of statistics tha 
tained will be made the basis of the above-named investigations 
The Museum of Mineralogy is very large and fully arranged, an’ 
supplied with ample case-room. It fully illustrates the instruction 
in mineralogy, and offers inexhaustible material for investigation, 
facilities for which are freely placed at the disposal of the studen’. 
Mr. A. W. Jackson, the instructor in mineralogy, petrography, 40 
economic geology is an enthusiast in these special branches, and has 
taken great trouble in the collection, identification, and arrangine 
of the specimens. All! of the museums are open at all! times tot 
public, Mr. Rivers being in constant attendance to show visitor 
throngh the varions collections. Miners who come to the city ® 
find much to instruct and amuse them by a visit to these collect 





Great WHEAL Potcootn Company.—lIn the Chancery Divis’ 
of the High Court of Justice, Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon re 
sumed, on Nov. 22, the hearing of the adjourned summons taken 
by the official liquidator of this company, and praying fora de ara 
tion that Sir William Edward Douglas Crosbie, Rart., Henry 5e°* 
wick Wilde, Major Edward Francis Knottesford Fortescue, and? f 
Hunter Stephenson, directors of the company, were guilty of & “ 
negligence, misfeasance, and breach of trust in relation to the 
ment of a sum of 15,446/. to Ledru Rollin Reynolds, the promo 
the undertaking, and were jointly and severally liable for that 
as for any losses sustained by the company by reason of the! 
gence and breach of trust. The Vice-Chancellor said h 
very sorry to have it supposed that he did not con ider 
a company liable for negligence, but then that negliget 
proved to the satisfaction of the Court. The summons =“ 
charged the defendant with cross negligence, misfeasance, an@ 
of trust, but in the opening of the case the imputation of ay ae 
been dealt with very cautiously. As to the first branch ¢ 
snmmons which charged the directors, in relation to 4 ©° : 
March 17, 1881, and in carrying out the same, and in pavil g 
sums of money to L. R. Reynolds, and in allotting * res oe 
under the name of Anderson, there was not a particle o! ¢ 
show that the respondents knew of the act of Reyno! Is ) Suds 
ing another name for his own. Then, again, as tot! 
negligence (of which term the alleged misfeasance 4! 
trust must be taken to be explanatory), in resisting the 4] a 
of two persons to have their names removed from the rev 
was nothing to show that these respondents knew tha 
was not agoing concern and likely to go on, If th 


4 


must 


been promoters, or if L. R. Reynolds had been a respo ‘ 
summons, there would have been a different case to try 


the charges failed, and there would be no order 
y of the dir 


on the sam 


tors 


except an enquiry as to what sums ar q 
received (including especially a enm of 1000/,a i 
received by Stevenson) from the promoters of the com! 
order that they severally repay euch sums respectiv I 
he no order as to costs up to the hearing ; the subseque 


| be reserved 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 


[Nov. 29, 1884, 








MINING MACHINERY, 
MILLING MACHINERY 


Of the MOST APPROVED AMERICAN PATTERNS. 
GOLD MILLS. 


The California pattern of Gold Stamp Mill is universally 
accepted as the most perfect, economic, and efficient made. 
We have over 900 stamps in successful work in the various 
Western Gold Districts. 


SILVER MILLS. 


Silver amalgamation in Pans is essentially an American 
ystem evolved after years of work on the rich silver mines 
‘Nevada. 
We have over 500 Stamps, with necessary pans, settlers, 
roasting furnaces, &c., all of our own manufacture, at work 
in different silver camps of the United States, Mexico, and 
South America, and Phillipine Islands, Asia. 


CONCENTRATION MILLS 


Of the most approved German pattern and arrangement, or 
with Stamps and Frue Vanner Concentrators for low grade 
silver ores, light in lead. We have over 20 large German pat- 
tern mills at work on lead, zinc, or copper ores, and numerous 
Vanner mills on ores never before successfully concentrated. 

Mining Pumps, Cornish pattern, of the largest sizes. 
Hoisting Engines, from 4 h.p. up to the largest direct- 
acting engines to sink 3000 feet. 


SMELTING WORKS. 


We have 80 Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces in use from 
20 in. circular up to 54 in. by 60 in. for lead and silver smelt- 
ing; and special High Jacket Furnaces for copper ores. 

Engines of any size, plain slide valve, Corliss, compound Corliss, 
Boilers, all sizes. Leaching Mills, Hallidie Wire Rope 
Tramways. 
per hour. White, Howell. Bruckner, and Stetefeldt 
Roasting Furnaces, &c. 

We have had twenty years experience in the manufacture solely of 
MINING MACHINERY, and have special facilities for shipping to 
all foreign parts through our New York Office, where all details of 
clearance, shipment, and insurance are conducted. Our machinery is 
already well known in Mexico, Peru, Chili, Venezuela, Honduras, and 
other South American countries. 





Correspondence solicited. Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues on 
application 


FRASER AND CHALMERS. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WoRKS, New Y ORK OFFICE. 


No. 2, Wall Street, 





Fulton and Union Streets, 
Chicago, I11, U.S. New York, U.S. 


COLORADO OFFICE—CHEESMAN BLOCK, DENVER. 


“Champion” Rock-borer 
AND AIR COMPRESSOR. 





CLAYTON AND SHUOTTLEWORTH, 
STAMP END WORKS, LINCOLN, AND 78, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





The Royal Agricuitwral Society of England have awarded By 


a Pri 
for Portable and other Steam Engines since 1863, and Prizes at every pee 7 f° PEASTON ong SHUTEEWORTR 


ceting at which they have competed since 1849, 


Steam Engines, portable & fixed, 
For Coals, Wood, Straw, and every kind of Fuel. 
OVER 21,500 SOLD. 


Thrashing Machines. 


OVER 19,500 SOLD. 
Straw, Corn, and Hay Elevators, 
Chaff Cutters for Steam Power. 
Grinding Mills. 
Saw Benches. 
Traction Engines, &c. 


GOLD MEDALS AND OTHER PRIZES have been awarded ty 
CLAYTON AND SHUTTLEWORTH at all the important 
International and Colonial Exhibitions, including 

LON DON, 1851 and 1862; 
PARIS, 1855, 1867, and 1878; 
VIENNA, 1857, 1866, and 1873. 





GOLD MEDAL AND FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 
Calcutta International Exhibition 1883-4. 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED FOR 
PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. } 


at the 





Catalogues in English and all European Languages free on application. 











Comet Crusher, with capacity of 12 to 20 tons |- 


THOMAS TURTON AND SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cast Steel for Mining and other Tools, Shear, Blister, and Spring Steel. 
FILES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


EDGE TOOLS, HAMMERS, PICKS, AND ALL KINDS OF TOOLS ror RAILWAYS, COLLIERIES, ENGINEERS, anp CONTRACTORS 
LOC OMOTIVE ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE, AND WAGON SPRINGS AND BUFFERS. 


SHEAF WORKS, AND SPRING WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON OFFICES :—90, CANNON 


- POTENTITE. 


——— 

This unrivalled Explosive, as manufactured by the New and Perfected Machinery of the Company, is perfectly safe for 
transit, storage, and use, and is employed in every description of Mining or Quarrying Work, for Tunnelling, Pit Sinking, Engineering 
Work, and Submarine Operations, with the most complete success and satisfaction. 

Potentite does Not contain its own MEANS OF IGNITION, is free from Nitro-Glycerine, and its SAFETY has been special! 
demonstrated by public experiments. 

Its strength is unequalled. Its action is certain, 

In action it gives off neither flame, smoke, nor offensive smell. By its use labour is economised, as work can be resumed immediately 
after the shot is fired. 
POTENTITE is specially adapted for export to hot climates, as it is unaffected by heat, and is free from dangerous exudations, 

















POTENTITE IS THE SAFEST STRONGEST, AND WORK FOR WORK, CHEAPEST EXPLOSIVE IN THE MARKET. 
For particulars and prices, apply to— 


THE POTENTITE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice—3, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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As an instance of the actual work done by this Machinery 
in various kinds of ground, some of it the hardest rock, it 
may be mentioned that in Cornwall, irrespective of the work 
performed by the ‘‘ Champion ” Rock-borers and Air-compres- 
sors purchased by various Mines, the drivage, rising, sinking, 
and stoping done by contract by the Proprietor with his own 
Machinery now amounts to over 1350 fathoms. 

Several of these Air-compressors, ranging from 34 to 12 tons 
in weight may be seen in constant work in the Camborne 
Mining District. 


R. H. HARRIS, 
ENGINEER, 
63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 





KIRKSTALL, BOWLING, AND STAFFORDSHIRE BAR IRON 


‘ 4) ’ 
RAILS— RAILS— RAILS— 
New, slightly defective. 

F.B. SECTION— BULL HEAD—DOUBLE HEAD— 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 75, 80 lb. per yard, 


Sections on application to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, WATER LANE, LEEDS. 


POINT «nd CROSSINGS with all Fittings complete. 
7000 tons in stock ready for delivery. +4 








aa. . 
Jigger Bottoms, Trommels, Oylinder 
Covers, Riddles, Sieves for Diamond, 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Tin Mines, 


Extra Treble Strong Wire Clot and 
Perforated Metals in Steel, Iron, Cop- 
per, Brass, Zinc, Bronze. 


i 


N. GREENING,& SONS, Limite 


Wire Manufacturers and Metal Perforators, 


_WARRING'ION. 


Samples and Prices free on application. 





Made in all Meshes and Widths. 





——SSEESSS SS 





FRANCIS MORTON AND CO., LIMITED, LIVERPOO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GALVANISED CORRUGATED IRON ROOFS, BUILDINGS, AND SHEDDING, 


WHICH THEY HAVE EXTENSIVELY ERECTED FOR THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


Forges, Rolling Mills, Puddling Sheds, Ironworks, and Collieriés 
Erected Complete in this Country, or prepared to Plan for Erection Abroad, 
GALVANISED OR PAINTED CORRU- pg A sole 
GATED IRON ROOFING PLATES and” == ; . 
TILES. HEAVY CORRUGATED IRON @aiieee 









PLATES for fireproof floors, roadways, » a 
parapet c. (for producing which F.M and ¢& Pg 
Co. have recently laid down powerfal Hy- 

ydraulic Machinery). Wrought-iron Tanks, 

Guttering, and General Constructional 

Wrought Ironwork. . 

DESIGNS PREPARED, AND ILLUSTRATED 


DESCKI“TIVE CATALOGUES FORWARDED 
ON APPLICATION 


GENERAL 8ToRk FOR WHARF, ETC. 


OPEN SHED FOR COVERING LARGE AREAS ; 
ondon Office: 9, Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street), Westminster, 8.W. 





(Rooms Nos. 27 and 28, on the First Floor. 
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ali , ‘nos a | BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER AND PIPE COVERING COMP: 

BELL’S PATENT ASBESTOS BLOCK PACKING for High-Pressure Engines | coating every class of steam pipes and boilers, non-combustible and easily Seated eo; for 

7" The following testimonials refer to this Packing :— is up; adheres to metals and preserves them from rust; prevents the unequal expansion and con- 


Mona Lodge, Amlwich, Anglesey, 
2nd August, 1964. ™ 
j i »s in mining have com- 
)eaR $1R,—I have much pleasure in answering your note. Bad times aint : 
pelted me to try all kinds of expedients in order to effect saving ; some have succee pete some 
: have failed, but my underground manager, Capt. Hughes, has just said to me by the telephone 
j “The Asbestos Packing is the best thing ever brought here. ; 
It caves money and trouble, but like my gas purifying oxide it lasts so long that you must not 
exper other order from me for twelve months at least. ee 
) ey Yours truly, T. F. EVANS, 
7 


| traction of boilers exposed to weather; covers 50 per cent. more surface than any other coating 
| and is absolutely indestructible. It can Se stripped off after many years’ use, mixed up with 20 per 
| cent. of fresh, and applied again. The composition is supplied dry, and is only to be mixed with 
| water to the consistency required for use. 
A Horizontai Boiler, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 15-H.P., gave the following results:— 
Temperature on Plates- - - 186 deg. 
| 99 ” vering «= a 94 deg. 
One ton of coal was saved per week, and although the fire was raked out every evening 
| 20 Ibs. of steam were found in the boiler next morning. 
Mr. J. Bell Late H.M. Inspector of Metalliferous Mines. The following Testimonials refers to this Oovering :— 
ae "Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway—Steamship Department, 
Grimsby, April 10th, a — 
—I have much pleasure in stating that after a trial of over nine months, and com- 
ming tt with pA aes gpekings. Iecan confidently recommend your Asbestos Packing. It is espe- | 


Offices of the Wimbledon Local Board, Wimbledon, Nov. 28th, 1883. 
_ DEAR 81R,—It may interest you to know that we save an 48 per cent. in fuel through 
using your covering. Yours traly, W. SANTO ORIMP, C.E., F.G.8. 


TRADE 


The Tamar and Kit Hill Granite Company (Limited), 





° 1 y ther packings have perished, ate Mr. John Bell, Southwark, 8.E. Gunnislake, Tavistock, 8th April, 1884, 
= er yy om ya png nn are Sine Eno lnvarloblg stood well. on Sto used it with —S- _ | S1r,—I have much pleasure in stating that the Asbestos covering applied by you to the boiler 
saat o See oe a fant has Peoted with other packings, and also in cases of badly scored BELL’S ASBESTOS. | of our travelling crane at Kit Hill has yielded most remarkable results. Since it has been in use 
let ~ a te a ider the results I have obtained by its use for our marine engines to have T as of thie! ¢ the we have saved fully half our coals, and have effected a great saving in the time it takes to get up 
¥ oy dpe vay Mighly satisfactory Yours truly, highest qunitter éuly, ond ap attamet a, ee is often a matter of great importance tous. I should add that the crane runs on 
J . 3 : Lae , 2 gar . 
lg) very G. H. CLARKE, Sup. Engineer. | to fands oo coment LD nee yori | bigh gantries, and is fully exposed to all weather. I have formed the highest opinion of your 


, ? Asbestos as used for this purpose, and as youare aware, haye had another boiler similarly c d 
matte eh the Plmivatt ae St Bi Sou June, 1884. po nee by ts oo, Sone though it has not since been used. I pate strongly recommend the material, — 
S1r,—I have to inform you that your tender has bean accepted for Bell’s Rolled Cloth Asbestos materials at low prices. home | Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. J. CHALK, Assoc.M.Inst.0.E., Engineer and Manager. 


rders should be sent direct to the , 
Packing to sample submitted:—Elasticcore ... ... ... ... Square. aeaiedaiinned depots and not ee eG SE ESTOS and INDIA-RUBBER WOVEN ‘TAPE and 


through Agents or Factors. hand to 


9 9 wera es; UF 1 n 

To Mr. John Bell. JOHN COLLETT, Director of Navy Contracts. 

The Patent Block Packing is square, as Fig.1 and Figs. 2 and 3 represent the pes 

lock Packing with solid and hollow rubber core, and Fig. 4 without core, but wit n 

rubber inlaid, As these packingsare extensively imitated, and as it is a common prac- 

tice among dealers and agents to supply the cheaper manufactures at my list prices, 
users are requested to see that the pac 5 supplied to them bears the trade mark. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS BOILER PRESERVATIVE.—This useful mixture 


» Jor making every class of Steam and Water Joints. It can be bent by 
the form required without puckering, and is especially useful in making 
joints of manhole and mudhole doors, It is kept in stock in rolls of 100 ft., from 
% in. to 3 in, wide, and any thickness from 4 in. upwards. Manhole covers can be 
lifted many times before the renewal of the jointing material is necessary, The same 
material is made upintosheets about 40in. square, and each sheet bears the Trade Mark, 
without which none is genuine. It is very necessary to guard against imitations of 
this useful material, and to secure themselves against being supplied with these 


) by absorbing the free oxygen that is in the water entirely checks cy “9 oy of tee Aohecion en ee ee ee reomnmmonene 50 pre Sant every 10 ft. length 
It also disinte tes incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adherio 1e 8 4 P 

— plates, Not omly is a ro economy of fuel effected by hesoing boilers clean, but the BELL'S SPECIAL LONDON-MADE ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, 
risk of having the plates burned is thereby obviated. It has been computed that or ey | teain Joints, made of the best Asbestos fibre, is well-known for its toughness 

inder Vy in, thick of inerustation causes a waste of 15 per cent. of coal; 4 in., 60 per cent. ; atta purity, and is absolutely free from the injurious ingredients frequently used to 

d 4 in., 150 percent. Thus the Preservative avoids the great risks which are inseparable attain an appearance of finish, regardless of the real utility of the material. Made in 

a fromsealed plates, lengthens the life of a boiler, and covers its own cost a hundred- sheets measuring about 40 in. square, from 1-64th in. to 1 in., and 4% millimetre to 

lines. fold by economy of fuel, It is entirely harmless, and has no injurious action on 25 millimetres thick. Each sheet bears the Trade Mark, 
metals, It can be put into the feed tank or boiler, as may be most convenient. The following copy of acceptance of tender refers to above :— 

‘on. Sold in drums and casks bearing the Trade Mark, without which none is genuine. Department of tho ta of ary Contracts. 

=—_ toe se AaBmeTCS mi, © Bao wt ef Rig yo Srir,—I have to inform poy oy haere a] Asbesioe Mitteeny eo non 

rt Locomotive id a ationary E 1€ or} accepted.— ) » IHN O oT ¥ avy Ox . 

Intense friction, Sandwell Park Colliery, Smethwick, 1st February, 1884. accepted.—Mr. John Bell. JOHN OOLLETT, Director of Navy Contracts. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS EXPANSION SHEETING (PATENT), This 
Sheeting is another combination of Asbestos with India-rubber, giving to the steam 
user the special advantages of both materials. The India-rubber Washer is protected 
from the action of heat and grease by an outer coating of vulcanised Asbestos Uloth, 
thus producing an excellent joint where expansion and contraction render other 
materials unserviceable. This material is admirably suited to steam pipe joints and 
every class of valve. Valves made of this material are very durable, as they are not 
subject to injury by oil. 


To Bell's Asbestos Works. 
_ Dear 81ns,—I have much pleasure in stating that I have used your Asbestos Pack- 
ing for the last 13 months for our large —- engines which are running night and 
day, and also for the fan, pumping, and hauling engines at the above Colliery, and 
during that period we have not used more than one-third the Packing we had for- 
merly ; and this Lattribute to your Packing on account of its great durability and 
general excellence of quality,—I am, dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS WINTER, Colliery Engineer. 





‘REGS 





BELL'S “ASBESTOS LUBRICANT: 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


BELL'S ASBESTOS WORKS, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, s. & 


OR THE DEPOTS—118a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 58.E., 
Victoria Builiings, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 11 and 13, St. Vincent Place, GLASGOW. 39, Mount Stuart Square, CARDIFF. 21, Ritter Strasse, BERLIN, 
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THE BLAKE-MARSDEN NEW PATENT IMPROVED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHERS. 


H. R. MARSDEN, 





ORIGINAL PATENTEE 
AND ONLY MAKER 








ALSO PATENTEE AND ONLY 
MAKER OF THE 


NEW PATENT FINE CRUSHER OR PULVERIZER, 


FOR REDUCING TO AN IMPALPABLE POWDER, OR ANY DEGREE OF FINENESS REQUIRED, 


GOLD QUARTZ, SILVER, COPPER, TIN, ZINC, LEAD 


PATENT REVERSIBLE CUBING and CRUSHING 
JAWS, IN FOUR SECTIONS, 


WITS PATENT FACED BACKS, REQUIRING 
NO WHITE METAL IN FIXING. 


CRUCIBLE CAST-STEEL CONNECTING RODS. 
RENEWABLE TOGGLE CUSHIONS, &c. 


OVER 4000 IN USE. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 
PULVERIZER. 

“I have great pleasure in bearing testimony tothe merits and 
capabilities of your patent combined fine crusher and sieving appa- 
ratus. I have tried it on a variety of ores and minerals, and it pul- 
verizes them with equal success. You can put in a small paving 
stone and bring it out like flour.” 1s : 

** In reply to your favour, I have much pleasure in informing you 
that the 12x3 Pulverizer we had from you is giving us every satis- 
faction. The material we are operating on is an exceptionally hard 
one. 1am well satisfied with its working.” f 
** Our experience is that the motion and mechanical arrangements 
of your machine are the best for pulverizing that we have ever met 
with.” . P d 

“ The reports from our minesas regards the working of your Fine 
Crusher (205) recently supplied are very favourable, although we 
cannot quote you exact figures. On being got into position it was 
tried by hand, with the result that it made short work of the biggest 
pieces of ore we put into the hopper. You might say how long you 
would take to deliver another of the same size. . 

** As I once before stated, your machine is a perfect pulverizer.” 

‘*T am sure the machine will be a success, and a great one, and 
there is any amount of demand for such a machine. We can work 
it with 20 lbs. of steam, and our engine, which is a12-h.p., plays with 
the work, in fact we run the Stonebreaker and the Pulverizer both 


together with 35 lbs.” 


H. 


FLY-WHEELS ON BOTH SIDES. 


DISENGAGING APPARATUS, 





By a special method of preparation this leather s made solid, perfectly close in 
textare, and impermeable to water; it has, therefore, al! the qualifications essen 
amp buckets,and is the most durable material of which they can be 


tial for n 
made. It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— 


HEPBURN AND GALE, LIMITED, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, 


LEATHEE peri, BAND AND HOSE PIPE MANUFACTURERS, 
LO 


G LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 











JOHN 





AND ORES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Also Cement, Barytes, Limestone, Chalk, Pyrites, 
Coprolite, &e., &e. ‘These Machines are in suc- 


cessful operation in this country and abroad, and 
reference to users can be had on application. 





















GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
FOR CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c., APPLY TO THE SOLE MAKER, 





SPECIALITIES ARE HIS 


STEAM PUMPS 


COLLIERY PURPOSES. 


Specially adapted for forcing Water any height 
ALSO, FOR 


SINKING, FEEDING BOILERS AND STEAM 
FIRE ENGINES, 


Of which he has made over 9000, 


ALSO, HIS 
PATENT CAM AND LEVER 
PUNCHING § SHEARING MACHINES. 


Works: Oldfield Road, Salford, 
Manchester. 


( For LONDON and DISTRICT—PRICE and BELSHAM, 
AGENTS ! x é . 52, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
a | For NEWCASTLE end EAST COAST—E. BECKWITH AND CO., 
BONNERSFIELD, SUNDERLAND. 





ESTABLISHE 


AWARDED OVER 
2 


FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 


ADOPTED BY THE PRINCIPAL CORPORATIONS, cox 
TRACTORS, MINING COMPANIES, &c., IN ALL” 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ROAD METAL BROKEN EQUAL TO HAND, at 
ONE-TENTH THE COST. 5 


EXTRAOTS FROM TESTIMONIAL3.—STONEBREAKER 

**I now order Three of your Stone Crushers, size 15 x 19 to bi 
your very best construction, and to include two extra sets of J; af 
and Oheeks for each, The last two 24x 13 machines you ge, pig 
which are at work in this colony, are doin very weil, Ya me, 
soon find that the railway contractors will adopt your machin, wilt 
preference to the colonial ones—two of which I have, I know ott > 
contractors have had as many as nine of them, which have not other 
very good satisfaction. Once they know of yours thoroy ta 
believe you will do a good trade with the colonies. For refers , J, I 
the high character of your constructions you can refer te an 
having used them with the very best results, both in New Seals ne 
and this colony, and much prefer them to the colonial article, bn’ 
in point of construction and less liability to go out of order’ = 
material we are crushing is very hard blue stone, for railway by jhe 
purposes. Push on with the order as quickly as possible - I rs lace 
think it necessary to have any engineering inspection. LI va 
brought your machines prominently under the notice of all in? 
contractors in this colony, likewise the Government. Many oft 2 
contractors have spoken to me in reference to their capabiliti le 
I could only tell them that they are by far and away the beta 
most economical [ ever used, The very fact of me having ean at and 
now Eleven from you at various intervals and various Sizes ane 
above 12 years ago, and having tried all the other makers is suff = 
guarantee of the capabilities and the working of your machi —_ 
Yours in every way surpass all others.” ines, 

**Bome of your testimonials do not give your machines half t' 
due, I have seen men hammering away on a big rock fora hele 
of a day which your machine would reduce to the required p~. 
quarter ofa minute. I would guarantee that your largest a ina 
chine would reduce more of the Oornish tin capels (which is 
hardest rock of England) n a day than 200 men, and at 1-25th bw 
cost.” 


R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LEEDS. 


CAMERON'S 


D 1825. 





EDWIN LEWIS AND SONS. 


Patent Tube Works, MONMORE GREEN and Britannia Boiler Tube Works, ETTINGSHALI 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mitt BANDS, Hose, avD LATHER FoR MactiNeRY Porroses. Lapwelded & Buttwelded Wrought-iron, Steel, or Homogeneous Tub 








PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


FOR 
TIN, LEAD, AND COPPER MINES, 


MILLERS, BREWERS, AND 
MALSTERS, 
COLLIERIES AND 
QUARRIES, 
COFFEE ROASTER 
AND 


SUGAR REFINERS. 


ALDRED & CO., 


PARKER 
MANCHESTER. 





WORKS: 








a 
STREET, ASHLEY LAN 


FOR EVERY 


CRANE, 


RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING 


Printed by Ricuakp Mippieton, and Published by Henry Ene isu (the Proprietors), at their Offices, 26, FLext Sraeet, where all communications are requested to be addressed.— November 29, 10° 


___ COLLIERY OR MINING PURPOSE. 
J. WOOD ASTON AND CO., STOURBRIDGE 


(WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING ORADLEY STATION), 
Manufacturers of 


INCLINE, AND PIT CHAINS 


Also CHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS, SPA” 
FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, HAMMERS, NAILS 


PANS, BOWLS, LADLES, &c., &c. 


Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron of all descriptions 


cE, WELDED STEEL CHAINS 


MADE ALL BIZE8. 


{ FOR ORANES, INCLINES, MINES, &c., 





Lal 





10 
10 


